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Art. I—De la Preponderance Maritime et Commerciale de 
la Grande Bretagne, &c. 


A Treatise on the Maritime and Commercial Preponder- 
ance of Great Britain; or, on the Interests of Nations, 
with Relationte England and France. By M. Monbrion, 
8vo. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS work, from the beginning to the end, is a notable 
specimen of the vague and frothy declamation of the French 
nation. It appears to be written by some hireling of Bona- 
parte, and to be one of the vehicles of his virulent animo- 
sity against the English; of his mean, insidious, and impo- 
tent rage against our commercial consequence, and our 
maritime dominion. Its main object is to prove, though no 

roof whatever is adduced, except the impudent assertions 
of the writer, that the commercial prosperity and the mari- 
time ascendant of the English are injurious to the interests 
of other nations; are the main causes of their poverty and 
decay ; and consequently, that it behoves all nations vigo- 
rously to unite with France, in order to crush the power and 
to reduce the wealth and greatness of Britain. Such is the 
drift of this author’s reasoning ; and such are his assertions, 
which are echoed in almost every page. As his work 
is evidently designed for circulation in other countries as 
well asin France, and as the agents, the spies, and emis- 
saries of Bonaparte, who areso widely diffused, will no doubt 
endeavour to push the sale of it as far as their influence ex- 
tends, and as it is calculated to excite a sensation of ill-will 
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against Great Britain wherever it is read, we think that we 
shall not render an unacceptable service to our patriotic 
readers, if we bestow a little pains on the refutation of its 
statements, and the counteraction of its influence, 

It is a favourite assumption of the author that the prosperity 
of Great Britain is founded on the ruin of other states ; that it 
rests on the basis of injustice and oppression ; and that other 
nations can become rich only by making Great Britain poor. 
Thus it is endeavoured to incite the continental powers, not 
only by the feeling of jealousy and resentment, but of avarice 
and even self-preservation, to conspire with France to hurl 
us from the present towering height of our glory and our 
opulénce,'into the deepest abyss’ of poverty and disgrace. 
Were indeed our prosperity constructed of such materials as 
this author represents it, or were it founded on principles 
directly opposite to those of a sound morality, we, who are 
seriously impressed with a conviction of the moral govern- 
ment of God, could cherish no favourable hopes of the per- 
manence of any prosperity which rested on such a fragile 
base and was so ill-deserved. But we hope to shew that the 

rosperity of Britain, great and unparalleled as it appears, 
is not inimical to the prosperity of other states, and that ‘it 
does not repose on the crumbling pillars of injustice and op- 
pression. 

The prosperity of Great Britain isso far from being injarious 
to the prosperity of other nations, that it evidently tends to 
better their condition, to excite their industry, and to in- 
crease the sum of theirenjoyments. Its tendency is not to 
depress, but to exalt, not to impoverish, but to enrich. And 
this will be clear from the following considerations, which 
we wish that we had lungs strong enough to make heard in 
the palace of the Thuilleries ; and imdeed over the whole of 
Europe.—Commerce is nothing more than an exchange of 
commodities; Great Britain does not send her merchant- 
ships to America, to Germany, or any other part of the world 
without bringing back something in return ; either the fruits of 
labour or the fruits of the earth, either natural or manefac- 
tured produce; or else money, which, being only the repre- 
sentative of value, must be considered as equivalent to so 
much produce, whether natural or manufactured. Now 
does it not irrefragably follow that the commerce of Great 
Britain, viewed in this rational and simple light, must tend 
to excite the industry, to increase the wealth, and to multi- 
ply the enjoyments cf every'town or province with which 
she trades’ he commetce of one country must act asa 
spur to the exertions of another. : ' 
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If Britain, in exchange for her manufactures, brings from 
other countries either raw or manufactured produce, either 
fruit or food, or any thing else, she must ultimately benefit 
those countries. Ifa nation have so much more subsistence 
than is requisite for her population, it cannot be better em- 
ployed than in exchange for commodities which it wants. A 
nation must al ways be regarded as happy and prosperous,when 
it produces more food than is requisite for the wants of its 
inhabitants ; this is indeed the only solid and permanent 
criterion of national prosperity and happiness. Now no in- 
dividual will take pains to grow more of any article than he 
wants, unless he can dispose ef the saperfidity; and: that 
country, which takes the superfluous produce of another in 
exchange for articles of utility or pleasure, encourages the 
growth ; thus the manufactures of one nation may improve 
the agriculture of another. Would the agriculture of Ameri- 
ca flourish so much if it were not for the: trade with Eng- 
land? We hold it for a-truth too clear.to’ be contested, that 
it would not. England supplies America with articles of 
necessity and convenience, of use and ornament, and better 
and cheaper than she could provide for hetself, or procure 
elsewhere. {f America were entirely toshut ber ports against’ 
the introduction of English manufactures, the effect would, 
be almost as pernicious to her as to Great Britain; in order, 
to obtain something like a substitute for the articles of .ne- 
cessity, or convenience and comfort, with which she is sup- 
plied by this country, America miust transfer a portion of 
that industry which she now employs in a more productive, 
into a less productive channel. A part.of her population 
must pass from the toils of agriculture to those of mauufac- 
tures, from a healthy employment in the fields, to the more 
sickly labours of the loom.’ The Americans might obtain 
similar articles to those which they now procure from us,, 
but coarser and dearer from the want of skill, of machinery, 
and capital. It is the skill, the machinery, and the capital 
of the’ English manufacturer and merchant, which would 
Jong enable us to supply America with various goods of a 
superior quality, and at a lower rate than she could supply 
herself; and surely then the active powers of America are 
more wisely and more advantageously ——— in pro- 


ducing such articles as they may exchange for these goods, 


than in less profitable exertions to procure the goods them- 

selves. The same kind of reasoning may be applied to the 

commercial relations which subsist between Great Britain 

and other states, and from which those states, however, 

what is commonly called the balance. of trade may. 
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seem to be against them, must derive a considerable benefit 
proportioned to the extent of the trade. 

’e have therefore no hesitation in asserting, and we think 
that the arguments which we have adduced will justify us in 
asserting, that the commerce of Great Britain tends to enrich 
those countries to which it is directed, to vivify their industry, 
to increase the number and the sum of their enjoyments. Great 
Britain does not indeed make a gratuitous dispersion of her 
commodities; she cannot afford to be so liberal; nor is it 
requisite that she should. She will not send her manufac- 
tures where nothing is to be had in return; she demands an 
equitable equivalent. But what can this equivalent be, 
whether it consist of raw, of manufactured produce, or the 
precious metals, but something which previous exertion has 

rocured ? ‘ what then becomes of the pompous assertion 
of M. Monbrion, that the commerce of Great Britain re- 
Jaxes the industrious energies of other nations, that it under- 
mines their prosperity, and accelerates their decay? 

By shutting us out from the ports of Europe, France does 
not benefit but impoverish both herself and her allies; she 
does not excite but chill the spirit of industrious exertion. 
The industry which was em faved in procuring a quantity 
either of raw or ipennhaiaed produce, which might be ex- 
changed for English commodities, stagnates in action, or is 
turned intoa less fertilizing stream. The mind of Bonaparte, 
however well it may be versed in the art of war, is totally 
unacquainted with the principles of trade; he can direct the 
ravage of artnies, better than he can superintend the benefi- 
cent operations of commerce ; he knows how to impoverish, 
but he is totally unskilled in the science of enriching nations. 
His disposition bears more resemblance to the Tightning 
which blasts, than to the dew which refreshes the verdure 
of the earth. While his present system continues, and the 
councils of France are influenced by his little, selfish, des- 
potic, and narrow-minded policy, France never can become 
a great trading nation. Trade is aplant not to be forced; 
it will strike root only in a genial soil; it will, as history de- 
monstrates, flourish only where civil liberty prevails. It 
cannot long endure the pestilential atmosphere of arbitrary 

ower; it is only freedom which can supply a suitable 
nourishment for its roots or moisture for its leaves. 

Before trade can be carried on to any great extent, capital 
must be accumulated. Nothing but alarge capital can give 
Jong credit, support slow returns, engage in distant enter- 
prizes, endure the reverses and contingencies of promising 
speculations, purchase expensive machinery, and conduct 
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diversified and complicated works. The accumulation of 
capital must usually be the effect of parsimony and frugality, 
of vigilance and care, continued for a a years. But 
this disposition can never be at al] general among any peo- 
ple, or receive any thing like an adequate encouragement, 
except where the genius of liberty presides, shewing its 
beneficent operations in the institution of equal laws, and in 
the pure ond upright judicial administration of the country. 
Liberty is the tutelary divinity of commerce. Men will not 
sow where they neverexpect to reap; nor labour for that 
which they are never likely to enjoy. The maxim in des- 
potic states is, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we may be 
robbed of what we have by the capricious tyranny of the 
government. Thus a lavish expenditure or squalid wretch- 
edness are the usual characteristics of despotic nations. In- 
dividuals are prodigal because they cannot look forward with 
any thing like certainty to the chance of enjoying the fruits 
ofa provident accumulation ; they are too much absorbed in 
the present; to make any provision for the future; no one 
willingly labours for the fruition of his most inveterate enemy. 
Where liberty flourishes property is secure. Each person is 
led to contemplate his own interest, not only in relation to 
the present day, but to years that are yet to come; he cal- 
culates not merely the present, but the future gains and 
pleasures of his exertions; a potent stimulus is applied to 
every species of industry; vigilance, economy, and a pro- 
spective parsimony, are forcibly excited. Thus capital is ra- 
pidly acetimulated; and wealth is collected into masses b 

which the most salutary effects are prodaced ; by which 
the arts are cherished and agriculture improved: by which 
the comforts and conveniences, the embellishments and 
refinements of civilized life,are made every where to abound. 
The commercial spirit is an enterprising spirit; but what so 
forcibly appals or so thoroughly annihilates the spirit of en- 
terprise, as the ghastly spectre of an overwhelming despo- 
tism, menacing every moment the loss of property or life, 
causing every generous sentiment to vanish, every patriotic 
feeling to expire? The day which makes man a slave, takes 
half and more than half his worth away. There is some- 
thing in tyranny, which makes its victims soon dwindle into 
all that is dwarfish and contemptible in mind and heart; it 
withers the nobler energies of the soul, amd unfits the frame 
of man for those exertions which contribute most to the im- 
provement and the happiness of social life. It isthe smil- 
ing aspect of civil liberty which diffuses life and joy where< 
ever its influence is felt, which animates all the exertions of 
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man by the feeling of security, and facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of property and the accumulation of capital by. the 
certainty of enjoyment. 
If France wishesfor the aggrandizement of commerce,which 
humanity would always prefer to that of arms, she must 
adopt a sysiein of government which shall evince an invio- 
late 1espect for the rights of property; which shall inspire 
confidence in the rich, and encourage exertion in the poor. All 
forced loans, all violent exactions, all capricious and arbi- 
trary taxes must cease; and every bosom in the state must be 
made to taste the swéet feeling of security. If Bonaparte 
be ambitious of commerce, if he desire to have his towns 
gr with merchants, and his ports resound with the busy 
ium of trade, he must be contented to set limits to his own 
power, and throw away the sceptre of despotic sway. He 
must institute a house of commons, which if not a perfect, 
shal] atleast bea virtual representation of the people, so that 
not his will but the will of the people, speaking in the voice 
of their representatives, shall be the basis of the law and the 
‘rule of taxation, : : 
Commerce has flourished in Britain more than in any 
other country, chiefly on account of the greater degree 
of civil liberty which we have enjoyed; and of which 
no other nation ever appears to have had, for so long a con- 
tinuance, so Jarge a share. Ciyil liberty is the talisman, 
which makes commerce flourish ; and it would be happy for 
France, and for the world, if Bonaparte would have recourse 
to this safe and efficacious charm, which would soon fill his 
towns with manufactures, and his ports with ships. Lo Bri- 
tain, heavy as are the taxes, they are not partially distribu- 
ted. They fall, as far as possible, equally on all in propor- 
tion to their means.- No individual whatever can have his 
property wrested from him by the arbitrary will of another. 
‘There is no will in the country paramountto the law. How- 
ever large the proportion of taxes which each person pays 
ont of his property, each is conscious that he shall enjoy the 
rewainder in security. He knows that it cannot be taken 
from him without bis own consent, or, what is the same, that of 
his representative in parliament. His spirit of enterprise there- 
fore is not damped ; nor are the exertions of his frugality re- 
pressed. His industry is ardent, and his capital continually in- 
creased, Hence public credit, whichis itself one of the fair pro- 
geny of awell-regulated government, over which the tutelary 
genius of civil liberty presides, flourishes in Britain with a 
fuliness ofexpansion and a sublimity of growth unknown 
in auy otherage or any other country, Public credit does 
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not denote only the presence of wealth, it also indicates the 
— of moral honesty among the people. Moral 
honesty has for a long course of years eminently distinguish- 
ed all the commercial transactions of this country; and 
where the operations of commerce are not sanctified by the 
presence of moral honesty, they are nothing but complica- 
ted fraud. Before France can become a great commer- 
cial people, notonly her political institutions but her moral 
habits must undergo a considerable alteration. There must 
be a change for the better in the genius of her government, 
and the manners of her people. A greater portion of freedom 
—_ be incorporated with the one, and virtue with the 
other. : 

Bonaparte is wrong in supposing that he could make 
France rich by making England poor. By the plunder of 
Great Britain he mightindeed pour atemporary and fugitive 
stock of wealth into France; but it would, in some measure, 
be like cutting down the tree to get at the fruit. As far as 
our manufactures find their way into France, they must tend 


to excite the industry of France; for as far as they are ob- 


jects of desire, they must operate as stimuli to exertion. Com- 
merce is an exchange of equivalents, and the equivalent which 
France gives for English merchandize, in whateverit may 
consist, must be the product of toil. If all commerce were 
at this moment to be banished'from England, it would not 
take refuge in France, any more than a dove would seek 
protection under the wings of a hawk. Commerce wilt 
not migrate to a region where all the moral virtues are de- 
spised, and where nothing but injustice and oppression are 
to befound. Fromevery view which we can take of the 
subject, it appears to us, in opposition to the vapid declama-. 
tion and impotent invective of M. Monbrion, to be at this 
moment the interest of all nations, instead of confederat- 
ing with France against England, to confederate with Eng- 
land against France. For it is England which tends to en- 
rich, and France to impoverish the world. - The political pro- 
peusities of England are naturally pacific, because they are 
commercial ; those of France, which are almost entirely mi- 
litary,are naturally directed to war and ravage, to schemes 
of conquest and desolation. The prosperity of France is 
founded on the ruin of nations; it is watered only with tears 
and blood: while the prosperity of England, the fruit of vir- 
tue and of toil, overflows to every country with whom she 
trades, and her shipsexcite the salutary activity of every 
people whose shores they frequent. The prosperity of France 
generates nothing but evil, the prosperity of England dif: 
fuses universal good. England at this moment may be ree 
garded es the great workshop of the world; and it is 2 
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workshop in which articles of pleasure or utility are prepared 
for every people under heaven. Her produce and her ma- 
nufactures are not indeed gratuitously bestowed; but they 
are given in exchange for commodities, of which other 
nations have a superfluity ; and surely every nation is be- 
nefited which parts with something which it does not want 
for something which it does, which multiplies its pleasures 
by bartering that which, if retained, could make noaccession 
to its own felicity. Nothing tends to improve the disposi- 
tion and manners of individuals more than a benignant so- 
cial intercourse with their neighbours; the remark may be 
applied to nations. Trade, which multiplies the objects of 
desire, and the means of enjoyment ; which allays national 
antipathies, and generates the mild feeling of philanthropy, 
tends to refine and civilize, to increase knowledge, and to 
redouble industry. ‘The Romans are said to have promoted 
civilization by conquests ; but the benefit, allowing it to be 
real, was purchased by ravage and by blood. But Britain 
enlarges the boundaries of civilization by means more agree- 
able to reason and more genial to humanity. She prometes 
civilization by the works of industry and art, by furnish- 
ing numerous excitements to the ingenuity of man; and 
while she rouses the inquisitive faculties of the mind, she 
does not fail in exercising the more tender sensibilities of the 
heart. Every bale of goods or package of manufactures 
which she sends abroad, is something which tends to wean 
men more and more from the coarse habits of savage life : 
and though there may be some austere persons who inveigh 
against delicacy and refinement; yet itis certain thatit is deli- 
cacy and refinement which add to the charms, to the interest, 
and the loveliness of the softer sex ; and infuse a greater de- 
gree of gentleness, of benignity and sweetness, into the social 
establishments of men. 

We trust that the foregoing observations will be an am- 
ple refutation of all the calumnies which itis the object of M. 
Monbrion’s work to propagate among foreign nations to the 
prejudice of ourown. Before we conclude, we will say afew 
words on the commerce with neutrals, as that is a subject 
in which the dearest interests of this country are involved ; 
and as M. Monbrion would willingly make his readers be- 
lieve that the conduct of Great Britain towards neutral pow- 
ers is nothing: but a tissue of tne most glaring cruelty and 
injustice. ‘That particular acts of oppression may have been 
committed by individuals on the seas, we do not pretend 
todeny; but oppression is not the characteristic of the Eng- 
lish government ; and we trust that all particular acts of 
injustice and oppression towards any ueutral power have 
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been and always will be speedily redressed. The important 
question is, whether the commerce with neutrals should be 
subject to any restrictions atall, and if to any, what those re- 
strictions should be. Now if an unrestrained commerce be 
allowed between neutrals and belligerents, that commerce 
must necessarily prove most disadvantageous to the party 
which is most powerful at sea: and can we expect that that 
belligerent which possesses a superior marine, s!*ouid quiet- 
ly suffer that superiority to be rendered useless, or should 
patiently permit its enemy to derive greater advantages from 
an inferior force thanit does from a superior ? For instance, 
if one of the belligerents which has the smallest naval force 
should possess some colonial produce, of which it does not 
choose to risque the transportin its own ships for fear of cap- 
ture by the superior fleets of its antagonists, ought neutral 
vessels to be suffered to convey this produce without any me- 
. lestation, and thus carry on the commerce of the belligerent 
with little danger of loss? For at this rate France, or the 
belligerent possessing the smallest naval force, might turn ali 
merchantmen into ships of war to cruize against the com- 
merce of her rival ; while England, or the nation possessing 
the superior marine, not carrying home the produce of her 
island in neutral vessels but inher own ships, would have that 
produce continually exposed to be captured by the enemy, at 
the very time when the trade and property of that enemy 
were protected by the neutral ships in which they were 
eonveyed. But, as far as war has any thing todo with equi- 
ty or justice, would this be either equitable or just ? Would 
it not be a cencession on the part ofa superior naval power, 
which it could not make without rendering its maritime 
superiority of no avail? It may be said that England might 
permit her trade to be carried on by neutrals as well as 
France; but this again would be for England to abandon the 
greatness and glory of her marine, only to promote the ambi- 
tious views of her most inveterate foe. Conscious of her inferi- 
ority at sea, France wishes to make up for the inferiority of 
her force by the subtlety of her policy. She wishes to secure 
her own trade from capture, while she commits every possible 
depredation on thatot her antagonist. Thus she clamours 
for the rights of neutrals and the frecdom of the seas. But 
she has neither reason nor justice to support her clain. 
There is an old maxim which may be referred to the cor- 
duct of nations as well as individuals: ‘ Do as you would be 
done by.’ Now for a moment let us suppose that the ma- 
ritime force of I’rance was as superior to that of England as 
the maritime force of England is at present to that of Franee, 
Would France in these cireumstances permit neutral pow. 
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ers to interpose as a shield between her and the property of 
her enemy ? Would she suffer them te protect the trade of 
England, and to render nngatory her own maritime superiori- 
ty ? Would she consent to let the trade of England be car- 
ried on in neutral bottoms, without fear of capture, while 
the trade of France, notwithstanding her naval superiori- 
ty, was exposed to innumerable risques? Surely not, 
France would not be so blind to her own advantage, nor so 
Jenient to her enemies. From the ravage and oppression 
which France has practised by Jand, and from the little re- 
spect which she has shewn to the rights of independent nations, 
we may readily conjecture what havoc she would make up- 
on the ocean, what piratical depredations she would perpe- 
trate on the property both of friends and foes, if her superi- 
ority were as great and decided by sea as it is by land. The 
ecean would soon be covered with the wrecks which her squa- 
drons, as ferocious and unprincipled as her armies, had made. 

Let nations beware how they are misled by the insidious 
cant and treacherous sophistry of France to unite in any con- 
federacy for the destruction of England: for England is 
the only power which can prevent the insatiable ambition of 
the Emperor of the French from spreading his devastations 
over the four quarters of the globe.—We hope that these 
remarks, which humanity as much as policy dictates, will 
find their way to those whom they most concern ; and help 
to check-that mischievous error which is spreading far and 
wide, thatthe maritime supremacy of England is adverse 
to the interests of mankind. 





— 





Art. [1.—Voyages de Guibert, &c. 


Guibert’s Travels in different Parts of France and Switzer- 
land, in the Years1775, 1778, 1784, and 1785. Published 
after his Death by his Widow. 870. Paris. 1806. Im- 
ported by Deconchiy. 

TUE father of the author of this work, was governor of the 
invalids under the old government of France. Great num- 
bers of persons of this description, whom the fortune of war 
had spared, but who were no longer fit for active service, 
were distributed over the whole extent of France. Some 
of them languished in fortresses situated on the Alps or 
Pyrenees, on the sea coast and other places. Various 
abuses had crept into these establishments, which the 
French ministry either did not kuow, or which they wan- 
ted the inclination or the courage to reform.—The inspec- 
tion of the detached companies of invalids was entrusted to 
Guibeit the son, who seems to have performed the office 
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with a degree of zeal, of probity, and humanity, which did 
him great credit; and the present volume is the fruit of 
the various excursions which his appointment caused 
him to undertake. The remarks which Guibert made 
during his several journeys, both on men and things, are often 
interesting : he seems to have possessed no inconsiderable 
talent for observation ; and he often displays both depth 
and acuteness in his reflections. His descriptions, unlike 
those of most modern tourists, are perspicuous and brief ; 
they are not merely a volume of sounds which vibrate only 
on the ear, without exciting any thing like a clear and well 
defined image in the mind.—At the time when Guibert made 
his several journeys of inspection, France was infested with 
Numerous state prisons, which were almostall guarded by the 
invalids. The remarks of Guibert, therefore, often give us 
an insight into the abuses of the old government of 
France.. In these prisons he beheld the manifold evils of 
arbitrary power ; he saw the cruelties that were committed in 
secret, without either a power of complaint or hope of redress. 
His heart was often touched, and his sympathy excited, by 
these mnoving scenes. In the various abodes of terror and de- 
spair which he visited, the son was often found imprisoned 
by the father, the father by the son, the husband by the wife, 
or the wife by the husband; the weak by the strong, and 
the simple by the artful;—and all this by /ettres de ca- 
chet, obtained under false pretexts from the ministers of the 
crown, or which those ministers got issued merely to serve 
their own sinister, vindictive, or interested ends. 

As such a work as the present must necessarily be very de- 
sultory, and as the reader could derive neither pleasure nor in- 
struction from a dry analysis of the contents, or a barren reca- 
pitulation of the author’s motions from one place to another, 
we shall translate a few extracts which may interest and 
amuse. 

The author gives the follewing description of the situation 
of Brest, and of the deplorable state of the marine in that 
harbour under the old government: 


‘ The road of Brest is not visible till we get close to the town, and 
then not completely ; that of Toulon offers beyond comparison a 
more beautiful expanse ; it has the appearance of a fine lake ; and 
the mountains which surround it, seem to render it more secure. 
The port of Bres€ is formed by the Perfel ; at first sightit has a 
majestywhich is imposing from the beauty of its quays and the immen- 
sity of the establishments of all kinds which surround it; but it 
appears to have many inconveniences on a closer examination, 
It is too narrow to contain such a marine asit includes. ‘The ships 
are laid upin ordinary in three rows which almust touch eack 
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other. Hence there is no circulation of air between the vessels, 
which causes them to rot in a little time. ‘The middle row is parti- 
cularly liable to this inconvenience ; for some time past they have 
been at the pains to change the situation of the ships from time, to 
time in order that they may by turns be moreequally exposed to the 
current of external air. But this operation is not performed with 
sufficient frequency ; nor, if it were, would it completely remedy 
the evil, either because the water of the port has some qualities not 
favourable to the preservation of ships, or because it abounds with 
worms which eat into the woed ;_ or lastly, because the wood which 
we employ in the construction is not chosen with sufficient care. 
It is certain that ships donot last at Brest more than eight or nine 
years at most, an effect ruinousto the marineand to the finances of 
the king. A number of vessels have accordingly rotted without 
ever Jeaving the port. The Britannia has been rebuilt since its first 
construction. The Citizen is actually on the stocks. The Ville de 
Paris, which made its first appearance in the last engagement (off 
Ushant,) is returned to the port and will be entirely rebuilt, All its 
timbers were rotten ; and many cannoneballs had penetrated from 
ene side of the hull to the other. On my asking whether the 
other ports in the kingdom would be as unfaveurable as Brest to the 
preservation of the ships, I was uniformly told that they decay 
more rapidly at Brest. At Toulon, a ship commonly lasts fifteen or 
sixteen years; at Rochfort, ten or twelve. The water of the Cha- 
rente, which isextremely muddy, is said to be better adapted to the 
preservation of the wood than that of Brest. I was also told that the 
tide contributed to the rapid deterioration of the ships, because, as it 
rose and fell, it exposed them to the alternations of humidity and 
dryness which accelerate the decay of the wood. The ports in the Me- 
diterranean are not subject to this inconvenience. The extreme com- 
pression of the port of Brest occasions all the shops and establish- 
ments to be crowded too close together ; in the bustle of a great arma- 
ment the workmen are heaped one upon another. This inconvenience 
of want of space is still more injurious to the materials, as it necessa- 
rily occasions many mistakes,much fruitless search,much loss of labour 
and of time.—The port of Brest presents four stocks for building, and 
four forms for covering and refitting. These last are too confined; those 
which are at the back ofthe mountain of the Capucins arc too much ex- 
posed to the sun one way, and are as much inthe shade another. Here 
the ships decay asthey are built.—'The forms are beautiful: the water is 
easily introduced to the necessary height by means ofsluices; only one is 
covered in; it would perhaps be better ifthey allwere. There are maga- 
zines of all kinds of prodigious extent; that for cordage is particularly 
remarkable; traces of the magnificence and grandeur of Louis XIV. ap- 
pearatevery step. But is thismagnificence necessary ? Does not the 
simplicity of the English establishments deserve the preference ? 
Instead of superb buildings of free stone, with architectural embel- 
lishments, and having within fine staircases ornamented with busts 
of Louis XIV. in stone andin bronze, we see among them only siim- 
ple edifices without any species of decoration. ‘There every thing 
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seems made for use only, while among us too much is sacrificed 
to ostentation.” 





‘The great defect of the port of Brest isthe want ofair ; every 
thing is compressed and jumbled tagether, aud presents a picture of 
confusion and embarrassment.’ 


‘ On all sides there are enormous abuses, depredations of mate- 
rials, and defalcation of labour; the workmen are under no con- 
troul ; a necessary effect of the new arrangements, which have com- 
mitted all the labour of superintendance to the officers, without 
foreseeing that in the greatest exigencies all the officers would be 
atsea. This is the case at present; they are almost al] away. 
Thus five or six thousand workmen in the shops and yards are sub- 
ject to the inspection of only five or six officers of the port; who, 
even when an armament is going on, perform their part without any 
scrupulosity or vigilance. ‘The French officers are in general but 
little fitted for the patience which these details exact; and parti- 
cularly officers of the navy, whose education, habitual service, whose 
insubordination on land, and whose prejudices against every species 
of order and of discipline, render them quite unqualified for at- 
tending with punctilious exactness to things which they regard as 
frivolous, which are to them indifferent, and which most disdain. 
These officers will at best attend only when the particular arma- 
ment of their own ships is going on; but the yards for preparation 
and construction will be always abandoned to themselves. They 
are so at present ina mostdeplorable manner.” 


Thus we find that the abuses, the neglect, the pillage, and 
the fraud, which prevailed in the dock yards of France under 
the monarchy, appear to have been even greater than those 
which the patriotic industry of the commissioners of Naval 
Inquiry have lately discovered in our own. 

Great insubordination seems according to this author to 
have prevailed even on board the old French marine. All 
the ‘Giana pear to have been on a sort of convivial equality. 
When the chiefs gave any offence they were put under qua- 
rantine; or, as we should say, sentto Coventry. The cap- 
tains were thus treated by the officers of their own ship, 
This abuse was necessarily produced by the mode in which 
the officers of each ship were chosen. In time of war the 
captain of each ship had the choice of his officers ; hence he 
was obliged to treat them with a sort of obsequious complai- 
sance, to study their humour and promote their pleasures, 
Thas many captains were obliged to go from port to port, 
to solicit officers to serve on board their ship; when they of- 
ten experienced humiliations and rebuffs, and were obliged 
to put up with the refuse of the other captains. Efence the 
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whole body of the marine was divided into little: factions ; 
every captain had his friends, his creatures ; hatred, jealousy, . 
and animosity, became geiieral; no subordination could sub- 
sist; the captain who was not liked, was deserted by his of- 
ficers, wha passed into the opposite faction. 

The following remarks on the Duke d’A will be found 
applicable tomany other persons. ‘ Hehas read much, knows 
many things, has some wit, but far below what he pretends to 
have, and there is nothing worse than a little wit and a great 
desire of shewing it.’ At Pirmsentz, the residence of the 
Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, M. Guibert saw a large 
bailding in which there was an immense hall, heated in win- 
ter by twenty-five stoves, where the Landgrave exercised 
his troops. ‘There was space enough for a whole battalion to 
manceuvre at once ; and more than two in detail and by 
companies. The ground-floor of this building was destined 
for a riding school ; above was an immense granary. Such 
structures might be advantageously employed in other coun- 
tries. The ground-floors might serve for the exercise of the 
cavalry, the hall for the infantry, and the granaries for oats 
and stores. We have heard of parsimony recommended in 
cheese-parings and candle-ends ; but we never before heard 
thatthe Emperor Joseph ordered hissoldiers to collect the par- 
ings of their old shoes,and send them in hampers to the com- 
mittee of economy in the province, who were to turn them to 
account ; nor did we recollect that this same emperor order 
ed the shirts of his troops tobe reduced the breadth of two 
fingers in length, and that he made a calculation how much 
cloth he should thussave in shirting his whole army. Might 
not a reduction be thus made not only in our own military 
but our domestic expences, by cutting off the flaps of our 
shirts, or, what might be still more economical, wearing ao 
shirt at all? | 

Guibert, who was well acquainted with the art of war, in- 
tersperses his work with some military remarks which are al- 
ways just. He'says,(p. 15&) speaking of the conduct of Tu- 
yenne at the battle of ‘l'urckheim, that he set a good example 
to generals, who often err in not attending all directing in 
person the movements of the wing with which they make 
the attack, under the pretext of wishing to superintend the 
whole. Itis incredible how many battles have been lost by 
this mistake. The general officer to whom we entrust an 
attack, never conducts it withthe samedecision. Heis often 
restrained by a wavering timidity; he meets with obsta- 
cles, with changes in the disposition of the enemy, which 
were not foreseen ; and while he is sending an account of 
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this to the commander in chief, and waiting for fresh orders, 
the opportunity for action is lost. In war, we ought, as 
much as possible, never to confide our interest to any other 
person ; but play the game ourselves. Great generals have 
never failed to do this; and we may be sure of the medio- 
crity of that man who, during a battle, is not personally pre- 
sent where the stress of the action lies. There can be no 
exception to this rule except where the corps, which is in- 
tended to turn the enemy, has to make a movement to too 
great a distance, which would separate him too much from 
the mass of the army ; or where the movement is designed to 
make only a diversion or a feint. In these cases, the general 
is doubtless better placed in the body of his army, where he 
may observe the movements which his detached corps shall 
cause the enemy to make, and may accordingly form and 
execute his plan of attack. Butin numerous armies, like 
those of modern times, where every battle is a complexity 
of manceuvres, the presence of the general is requisite in every 
quarter. It is therefore more than ever necessary that a 

neral should be young, active, and vigorous, that he may 
a“ able to pass with rapidity from oue wy Boe another. 
Marshal Broglio after the passage of the Lohuc, when 
Prince Ferdinand was expected to attack his army, said to 
his general officers, ‘Gentlemen, the enemy is marching 
against us. This is my position. I have relays of horses 
at the right, at the left, and in the centre. You will always 
find me in the hottest of the fire. Recollect that battles 
are wor by those who have most audacity.’ If, as M. Gui- 
bert argues, youth, vigour, and activity, are essential requi- 
sites in a modern general,what are we to think of the wisdom, 
or the honesty, of the Aulic Council, in appointing to the 
command of au army, on which the fate of the empire, and 
indeed of Europe seemed to depend, an old emaciated de- 


bauchee, a crippled voluptuary, who could never get out of 


his bed till noon, and when he rose was obliged to be carried 
about in a litter? What are we to think of their sagacit 
or their patriotism, who could select such a personas a ome 
for Bonaparte, whois so unremittingly vigilant, so indefatiga- 
bly active, whose movements resemble the rapidity of light- 
ning, and whose impetuosity nothing but the most heroic 
daring ever can restrain ? 

We will now give the reader a specimen of M. Guibert’s 
descriptive powers; for which purpose we will translate his 
account of Mount Ballon, the highest of the Vosges, 


‘ At a league from Geromani we begin to ascend Mount Ballon 
by a magnificent road that conducts to the summit. This road 
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surpassed all which had been told me fespecting it. It is much 
More curious and beautiful than that of Saverne, from its eléva- 
tion and the gentleness of the rise, for Mount Ballon is at least 
3000 feet high, while the ascent is managed with so much art, 
that we may ride up or down at a gallop. We know not next 
which to admire most,—the fine width of the road, its solidity, its 
consistency, (a garden walk is not more perfect) or its boldness, the 
enormous labour of the terraces which often Suspend it in the air, 
the multitude of bridges which twenty torrents that cross it ren- 
dered necessary, lastly, the richness of the materials of which these 
bridges and terraces are constructed. They are always of granite 
or porphyry, of which the mountain iscomposed. But to all these 
beauties of art are added the still more ravishing beauties of na- 
ture. There are mountains heaped together in enormous masses, 
and almost all covered with beautiful woods of oak, mixed with 
pine, with fir, and birch; forming that variety of delicious green, 
which isso much sought inthe English gardens, and of which we 
obtain only small portions with so much expense and pains. There 
are rivulets and cascades which ‘descend on all sides from these 
dofty mountains ; and which so enliven the way with the fresh- 
mess which they breathe, and the continual murmur which they 
make, that all the senses are charmed at once. Some of the cas- 
cades fall with a tremendous crash from more perpendicular 
heights, and afterwards flow in torrents in the midst of prece- 
pices mixed with woodand rocks, when they become more soft 
and tranquil, expand by degrees, and form a thousand streams, 
which run in all directions in the meads of the valley, which seen 
through the masses of shade, and infinitely varied;by the turns and 
$nvolutions of the road, exhibit beautiful sheets of verdure traced 
with streams of silver and of gold, The weather was extremely 
fine. A bright sun animated the scene, and produced effects of light 
end shade impossible to conceive and describe. Sometimes as 
we ascended, we discovered ata turn of the acclivity, a space 
opened through the wood; from which the sight plunged into the 
valley of Geromani, whence, after reposing on a charming mixture 
of meadows, copses, streams, and houses dispersed on every side, 
Ht expatiated in the plain of Alsace, at the end of which the Black 
Mountains, which seemed to form only a body of clouds, majestically 
terminated the horizon. It was exactly an optical view, and the 
valley was the tube through which it was seen. At other times the 
bends of the road, the thickness of the wood, and masses of the 
mountains, concealed the valley entirely from our view. These 
T™masses of mountain seemed to join as we advanced; and we 
found ourselves inclosed in a horrible labyrinth without a trace 
of habitation or of culture. There was nothing but the wild un- 
disciplined ‘savageness of nature; it was like a situation in the 
most sequestered Alps, or the limits of the world. The magnifi- 
cence of the road, it is true, suddenly recalled to our minds the 
ideas of civilization and society: but at the same time the perfeetion 
of the way, its perfect solitude (for it is hardly at all frequented) 
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nnd th» nature of the materials, which do not suffer a vestige of éul- 
ture to be seen, on which the hvof of the horse leaves not a trace be- 
hind, and which is always likea beautiful walk in an Engligh garden— 
all this had the appearance of fairy land; and I said to myself we are 
arriving at the palace of Armida, and this is the rout which her magico 
wand created through the surrounding rocks and the desert wild” 


There are not many descriptive passages iti any of otir mo- 
dern tourists, which are superior to this in distinctness and 
perspicuity, in selection of imagery, and clearness of expres- 
sion. The great excellence of what we may perhaps not 
improperly term verbal picture, consists in presenting the 
object to the eye and making the reader a spectator of the 
scene. Tor this purpose all redandancies of diction should 
be avoided ; no more words should be employed than are 
requisite for avivid representation. In all subjects perspi- 
cuity must be materiallyinjured by a superfluous and cum- 


‘ brous phraseology; but this is more particularly the case in 


picturesque description, where a mass of words must ope- 
rate like 6 mist which is cast around the object. Indrawing, 
the accuracy of the likeness must depend on the correctness 
of the outline ; the colouring is only a secondary conside- 
ration, and no colouring, however soft, harmonious, or bright, 
can make amends for an inadequate, indistinct, and detec- 
tive outline. In verbal description, the first endeavour should 
be to give aclear, exact, and definite representation of thé 
thing, so that a corresponding perception of it may be exci- 
ied in the mind ; and all those decorationsof speech are to 
be condemned, which impede the attainmentof this primary 
object, which diminish rather than increase the resemblance, 
and confuse rather than adorn, 

On entering Switzerland, M. Guibert was forcibly struck 
with the superior neatness, comfort, and cleanliness of the 
inns, compared with those in his own country. Of the lat- 
ter, he says, that they were ‘ vraies cloaques,’ that ‘the cookery 
was most disgusting, that the house, the master, thé mistress, 
aud the staircases, the chambers, the furniture, and even the 
servants were allalike; that the beds were had, the linea 
coarse and foul, the walls aud chimney pieces almost all 
covered with the most revolting obscenity, ou Which no per- 
sons of any modesty could cast theiteyes withouia blush.’ 
Whena Freuchman spoke thus of the inns in his owncoun- 
ivy, they niust have been bad indeed ; and-we should re- 
member that the geveral state of the inns and places of enier- 
tainment of any country will be found no bad criterion of 
the general habits of the people.. ‘The general neatness and 
cteanliness, and evea clegance, that are so prevalent in the 
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inns in this country are characteristic of the taste, 
manners, and disposition, of the people. The French were, 
and we suppose still are, far below the English in their no- 
tions and sensations of cleanliness, comfort, and convenience. 
But does not this prove them far behind us in the scale of 
civilization? Refinement always keeps pace with civiliza- 
tion ; and the more civilized any people is, the more refined, 
or discriminating and sensitive will they become in their 
physical and mental taste. Delicacy of sensation atd of 
sentiment may be ridiculed and despised, but it certainly 
proves that those who possess it areso much farther remo- 
ved from a state of barbarism than those in whom itis not 
to be found. 

M. Guibert was particularly struck with the various indi- 
cations of plenty, of independence, and of happiness, which 
he found in the habitations of the Swiss peasantry, but 
which we fear have ere this entirely disappeared before the 
ravage of the French. 


. *T went,’ says the author, ‘into some of the houses; all have 
Several stories; all have on the ground floor one or two large rooms 
embellished with stoves, with painted tiles; all have glass windows 
and shutters. There are some very large, which proclaim the wealth 
of the proprietors: these are painted on the outside with different cov 
Yours, they have gardensinclosed with painted pales ; flower pots 
are seen in the windows and other places ; andan area around the 
house is paved with flints displayed in a variety of forms, ‘the interior 
of the rooms is always wainscotted even in the most eommon habita- 
tions. The wainscot, the benches, the tables, are all singularly neat. 
It is very usual to see curtains inthe windows. In many public 
houses | have seen the refinement of cloth blinds on the outside, 
Jn the principal rooms of every house we always meet with the al- 
manack and the gazette, and often alist of the magistrates of the 
republic, and of all the baillies by order of thé bailliage. We 
should compare this with the profound ignorance of our peasantry, 
whe know not in whose name they are governed, nor the date, nor 
the name of the month in which they liye.’ 





‘ All the peasants (he is speaking of the vale of Aar) are proprie- 
tors; thisis the great difierence between them and ours, who 
haveoften no property but their hands and afms. ‘Lhcre are many, 
of them in easy circumstances, hardly any poor, and some very 
rich. All have good shoes on their feet; they know not what a 
szbut is, at least in this part of Switzerland, Many have watches. 
On Sundays and holidays, the menand women are all habited in 
cloth. The women almost all wear a velvet cap ornamented with 
a broad black lace, their hair flows in bong tresses down to theiF 
loins, and is fastened above with ribbands of black or coloured silk. 
Many wear a silver chain upon the breast. No woman js ever seen 
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at work in the-fields without shoes or stockings. Ali have straw hafé 
with a ribband which they wore on the Sunday; but which proves 
that it is their hebiteal ornament. Under these hats we have thd 
pleasure of beholding a countenance where the lily vies with the 
rose.” : 


The author seems to have accurately discriminated the 
different features of the Alps and the Pyrenees, and the diffe- 
rent’ degrees of pleasure and of interest which they inspire. 


‘The Alps are more high, more majestic, and have a greater 
grandenr of appearance. There are noparts of the Pyrenees, 
except among the involutions of the rocks, which are entirely. inacet 
cessible to the sun. Inthe Alps, the snows descend very low dowm 
thesides ; enormous glaciers, as high as the mountains themselves, 
répose their bases in the vales, and defy all the fires of the Dog star. 
It isin the Alps that we must seck the great phenomena of nature; 
first those prodigious glaciers which are the cradle of the great rivers 
of Europe, next those fine vicissitudes of shade, of light, and ‘colour, 
which they produce. It is in the Alps that we must seek’ for capricioas 
and grotesque configurations, for colossal profiles, forthe mighty 
effects of water, for those extensive lakes which ate so varied in 
their form, and'which are often as deep-as the mountains are high 
by which they are enclosed. It is'in the Alps that-we find a more 
appropriate singularity in the plants and animats: we find the 
chamois, the moufurdi, the eagle, and other birds of prey which 
are not seen among the Pyrenees, ‘The human form is also in ge 
neral more tall and strong. There isagreater originality of nam-- 
ners and customs more decidedly.at variance with those among the 
inhabitants of the plains. In the Alps you will find more hospita- 
lity, more frankness, more energy, more knowledge, a greater 
union of happiness, of severity, of innocence, and of health. 
Grander ideas, either introduced by the recollections of history, or 
generated by the genius of the place, or inspired by the sentiments 
of liberty which are breathed around, excite a stronger feeling of 
enthusiasm in the heart, -and a more serious cast of reflection on the 
mind. Cesar, Hannibal, Rome, all these great names are associ- 
ated with the Alps. In the Pyrenees you must rarely expect any 
violent agitations of astonishment, any sublime emotions of the 
soul, Nature there will do nothing to make your hair stand am end, 
of your heart vibrate with terror and dismay. It will never raise, 
you above yoursclf; but you will often experience sensations of 
pleasure and delight. ‘The valleys are more smiling and more fer- 
tilethan those inthe Alps; the verdure appears more vivid, the 
waters are more silvery and morecilear: ‘They are not produced 
by the solution of snow as in the Alps; they gush fram the rocks, and 
belong more tu the entrails of the earth.’ 


In the secluded and anwHholesome fort of Brescow near 
the town of Agda, M. Guibert found between forty and fifty 
Hie 
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miserable individuals of all conditions, who were imprisoned. 
by lettres de cachet, and guarded by acompany of invalids. 
Ot these unhappy victims of an arbitrary government, M. 
Bernard was at once the jailor and the judge, the arbiter of 
their treatment and their destiny. He could confine them where 
he pleased, in a room, or a dungeon, he could indulge them 
with liberty, or keep them in chains; and the portion of light 
and air which they enjoyed was regulated by his caprice. The 
keepers of these prisons, of which there were many in France, 
were subject to no inspection or controul !!! 

The following anecdote is no uninteresting specimen of 
the state of manners in France at the time ‘M. Guibert 
wrote. 


‘ AsI was going to sleep,’ says he, ‘ a gun was diseharged just 
under my window, A great sbriek was raised, in which could clears 
ly be distinguished the cry of a person who had been wounded. 
it. was really so, but happily he had received only a few shots in 
his arm, Jt was not a lover assassinated by a jealous husband ; 
it was a poor husband whose assassination was attempted by the 
paramour of his wife. Fifteen days before, he had attempted to 
poison him without success. On this occasion, there was no proof, 
nor any evidence. ‘The man in his agony only knew from what 
quarter the gun was fired, He repeated: without ceasing, “ Jt és 
that beguarly rascal who lives with my wife. I surprised him with 
her the vther day, and he told mein avage that I should never sur- 
prize him a sccond time.”” + 


Tn the south of France love often produces such tragedies 
as these! We shall now take our leave of M. Guibert, 
whose travels, though they may now appear rather antiqua- 
ted, are fay fiom being devoid of inierest, aud may be 
read both with pleasure and instruction, 
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| A rapid View of Vienna, accompanied by a Tetter from an 
Ofiicer of Rank in the grand Army, containing a Detail 
of the Mititary Operations, in consequence of which that 
Camtal fell into the Hands of the Erevch. co. Panis. 
1806. Imported by Dulau. 


THIS is one of the most recent accounts of Vienna whieh 
have been published. snd contains in aswall compass a suffi- 
ciently copious account of the present state of that capital. The 
fate important events which have occurred on the continent, 
have contributed to render this renowned city au object of 
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more than ordinary attention; and the present interesting 
little work wiil, in some measure, gratify the public curiosity, 
We shall therefore. make no apology’ for presenting the rea- 
der with a larger and more detailed exposition of the. con- 
tents, than the size of the work would otherwise justify. 


* Vienna,’ says the author, ‘ is one of the least beautilul capitals 
in Europe. There are no exterior embellishments to captivate 
attention. The streets, which cross each other here and there in 
the most disorderly manner, are neither even nor parallel; they are 
dirty, and bordered by footpaths, which, not being raised above the 
level of the carriage-way, serve only to render it slippery. In 
many of the streets, the concourse of people is hardly less than in 
those which are contiguous to the Pont-Neuf at Paris ; but the view 
which they present 1s much more fantastically varied. We dis- 
criminate a motley assemblage of Turks, Russians, Poles, Hunga- 
rians, Croats, Cossacks, Kalmucks, with a conflux of natives, who 
move along with an aspect of phlegmatic tranquillity, which ~is 
singularly striking. Not far from the centre, there is a street which 
is carried like a bridge over another street (called the Deep Diten), 
so that the carriages, which pass into the first, are sometimes exactly 
over the head of some other vehicle in the second ; a spectacle which 
always arrests the attention and excites the curiosity ot the traveller, 
‘There is hardly more than one street in this metropolis wiich can be 
reputed very handsome ; and that is formed by a regular succession 
of magnificent palaces, and is accordingly called Noble street. 

‘Phe town: being fortified, the houses are unusually straitencd 
for room. A whole house is seldom occupied by a single proprietor, 
fur the second story of the greater number belongs to the Muxperor. 
This was occasioned by concession on the part of the inhabitants, 
who purchased at this price the favour of having the sovereign reside 
nmong them. These sccond stories are allotted by the court to 
its agents and domestics. ‘This constirytes a part of their salary, 
and serves tu make a real additiun to the revenue of tie state.” 


The temperature of Vienna is represented not to be so 
warm as might be expected from tie latitude in whicn it is 

aced (48th degree 12 min.). Surrounded by mountains or 
high hills, which are covered with aecauiulations of snow er 
ice of along continuance, it expefiences no scdrchiag fe.+ 
vours except during a couple of months, while the winters 
are piercing cold. The inhabitants endeavour to fortify 
themselves against the rigours of the climate by the warjath 
of their clething ; on the first commencement of the coid “ i 
son, they wrap themselves up in a pelisse, and their roo.ik 
‘are heated by stoves of such a size and such a quality, as 
not to permit the slightest degree of cold to be tele." 

The health of the inbabitants ‘is much affected by the*tm. 
peiuosity of the wnds, which, besides the eatarrh¥ dud tlivy- 
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matisms which they produce, rapidly dry and pulverise the 
chalky scil, the particles of which insinuating themselves inte 
thechest, are thought to have a deleterious effect upon the 
lungs, and to deposit the germ of consumption. This invete- 
rate malady, for which no adequate remedy has yet .been 
found, and which prevails so muyh in all great towns, is sup- 
posed to be no where so fataliy operative as at Vienna, 

he number of pulmonary patients who perish annually 
Within its walls, is awfully great. 

‘Yet the pharmaceutical art is said to be better cultivated 
at Vienua, than in all the other towns in Germany, and the 
numerous sons of AEsculapius who are found here, are said in 
many cases to contend most successfully with the great 
enemy of mankind; and tosnatch from an untimely grave 
multitudes of the devolees to an excessive sensuality with 
which the town abounds. The syphilitic disease, that terrible 
chastiser of intemperance and lust, is believed to. be more ge- 
neral at Vienna ihan even at Paris, thatdegenerate mart of 
an almost promiscuous prostitution ! 

The small pox in 1795, carried off 1,098 persons; but 
vaccination has been since introduced, from which the most 
signal benefits will no doubt be derived. The whole popu- 
Jation of Vienna in 1795 amounted to 231,105 inhabitants, 
of whom 1051 were ecclesiastics,3,255 nobles, 4,256 publie 
functionaries, and 7,353 burgesses or chiefs of the cerpora- 
tion. 

Vienna is not without -several charitable institutions. 
There are hospitals for the sick,. for lying-in women, for in- 
gane persons, for the military, and even for the Jews, all of 
which are Gistinguished by the propriety of their ma- 
nagement. ‘The suburbs are divided into eight districts ; 
and a physician, a surgeon, ard a midwife, are allotted to 
exch ; who are paid by the government, and whose business 
it is to attend the poor at their own houses, In 17:)5, 
they had 19,820 sick under their care, of whom 464 died, 
and 628 were sent to the hospital. The city has since been 
made to participate in the beuefits of this salutary institu- 
tion. ‘The government seems tohave paid great attention 
to the health of the inhabitants; for we are informed that 
no new house is suffered to be inhabited till the physician 
ven district has certitied that the walls are sufficiently 

ry. 

‘“Provisions are to be had at a moderate price. Abundant, 
supplies of meal, corn, and wine are brought from Hungary. 
Austria furnishes fuel, which is transported on the Danube ; 
and about 150 gardeners ip the suburbs raise immense guan- 
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tities of vegetables, which are to be had at a very Jow rate. 
The government takes every pains to prevent meiidicity. 
The asylum for orphans contained, in 1797, 1479 of these 
unfortunate persons ; and there is <n establishment. for the 
relief of old men, and of fathers of families who ate past 
the period of toil. ; ) 

There is no town where signs of taverns and public houses 
are more frequently seen; and yet by ten at night a more 
profound tranquillity and a more sombre silence prevail in the 
streets than in any other city of the same size. In the Leo- 
polstadt suburbs, there is a coffee-house which is almost en- 
tirely frequented by Greeks (who are very numerous at Vi- 
enna), and while we hear nothiag but their language, and see 
nothing but their dress, we imagine ourselves transported in- 
to the midst of Greece; an illusion very agreeable to those 
who have early been taught to admire the erudition of that 
celebrated people. 

The inhabitants of Vienna are in no small degree renown- 
ed for their hospitality. Besides a variety of open tables, 
there are many houses where you may freely go at any hour 
of the day, or evenin the middle of the night ; and partake 
of whatever is served up to the company, as well as join in 
the conversation. In wiuter, as the stoves diffuse an eqta= 
ble warmth over the whole apartment, the company do not 
all crowd around the chimney, but are seen dispersed 
in groups about the room ; while huge menials in variegated 
liveries,carry round ices, lemonade, orgeat, and pastry. There 
ure besides stalls kept in the middle of the hall, where those 
who have nothing to say may amuse themselves, or pur- 
chase articles for twice as much as they are worth, 

Music is in high request ; as is likely to be the case in & 
country which produced a Gluck and a Mozart ; and wihuch 
still possesses a Haydn and other composers. A taste fof 
this fine art is diffused even among the lower orders: so 
much attention is paid to it as often to tire the patience of fo- 
reigners ; and there are some circles where they never mret 
without a concert. Literature does vot flourish much at 
Vienna ; the press is shackled with restrictions ; freedom of 
research or of dispute is dangerous ; aad there are hardly more 
books prohibited at Petersburgh or Rome than at Vienna. 
The English language is a deal studied ; and the imitae 
tion of English fashions and the desire for English m anu‘ac- 
tures are very general, All the English, of whatever rank 
they may be, enjoy the privilege of being preseited at 
court by their ambussador ; and this has giyen rise to many 
singular occurrences and ludicrous adventures. But the pre- 
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sominant passion at Vienna is a taste for good living. They 
eat largely and they drink in proportion. 

The palace of Schoenbrunn, which was lately for a short 
t me the imperial residence of Bonaparte, isembellished with 
a superb collection of paintings, of which Joseph I1. stripped 
the churches in Brabant, At this palace there are no less 
than fourteen large green-bouses besides smaller ones. The 
former, which resemble vast galleries, fronting the south, 
contain a multiplicity of plants the most rare and the most 
precious which the four quarters of the world can furnish ; 
and which serve at the same time asa receptacle for birds,the 
most captivating by their plumage or their notes. They 
roan) at liberty tn these spacivus galleries,and are seen perch- 
ing on the same trees wider which they would have retired 
for shelter in other climates. Great numbers bere breed 
and perpetuate their kind. The palace of Augarten was 
thrown open to the people by the Emperor Joseph; at the 
principal entrance we beheld a vast edifice, composed of 
great galleries, highly decorated, where eating is practised 
trom moruing to night. Before this edifice, there is a circu- 
lar area surrounded by large chesnut trees, under which are 
tables where you may take tea, coffee, ice, Kc. The wild 
an romantic part of the gardens is formed by the forest of 
Brigit, of a league in extent; which is traversed by the Dae. 
nube from one end to the other; and whose banks afford a 
delicious promenade, Atthe entrance of the wood, we meet 
witha number of eating houses ; here, particularly on a ho- 
liday, multitudes repair, and the pleasures geem to make 
this spot their favourite abode. Thoygh the grosser indul- 
gences of sense seem tobe sought with most avidity, yet mu- 
sical insiruments are played among the trees ; sounds of mirth 
are every where heard, and indications of delightevery where 
seen. | 
The forest of Prater is also near Vienna; and is one of the 
most favourite and fashionable resorts of the inhabitants. 
The way to it is by a beautiful road which runs through the 
forest. Here nre Turhish, Chinese, Italian, English, coffee- 
houses, bali-rooms, billiard-rooms; and, instead of shep- 
herds aud rural swains, we behold retailers of coffee, lemonade, 
pastry, traiteurs, musicians, jugglers, &c. Here the promenade 
displays ail that isgreator little, beautiful or ugly, elegant or 
slatternly, wanton or demurein the precincts of Vienna. Here 
princes, burgesses, prostitutes, monks, and soldiers, are mingled 
iu a sort of popular mass. In the evening this is the scene 
where the fair come to display al] their charms, their blan- 
dishments, and wiles. But the Viennese seem to have anc- 
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ther appetite at least as potent as the sexual ; for the pror 
verb‘ Vive l'amour pourvu que je dine,’ is said to be true 
of them.—-We have thus given a pretty circumstantial ac- 
count of the state of this German capital as it existed imme- 
diately previous to the capture of Bonaparte. What altera- 
tions that event is likely to produce in the habits, the manners, 
the sentiments, the virtues, or the civilization, of the inhabi- 
tants must be left to futurity to disclose. The letter of the 
officer of the French army at the end of this‘ Coup d’ceil ” 
contains little that has not been previously detailed in the 
newspapers. But every account which we have of the late 
disastrous campaign in Germany serves only mare distinct- 
Jy to shew and more forcibly to establish the misconduct, the 
incapacity, or the treachery, of General Mack, or whoever 
were his advisers and coadjutors. Never was there a promise 
of success so fair, which was so fatally blasted. If the Aus- 
trians, instead of suffering the French to break their line, di- 
vide their force, and beat them by detachments, had waited 
the arrival of the Russians, and attacked the enemy with 
their united strength, it ishighly probable that Austria would 
never have experienced such an humiliating reverse of fpor- 
tune; and that Bonaparte would not at this moment, be proud- 
ly threatening to destroy every vestige of liberty and inde- 
pendance that is yetremaining in Europe. 
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Art. IV.—Les Souvenirs deM. le Comte de Caylus, &c. 


Reminiscences of the Count de Caylus, with a short Account 
of his Life and Writings. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1805. 


THESE Souvenirs,or(to use a term applied in a similar sense 
by Lord Orford) Reminiscences of the famous Count de Cay- 
lus, might fairly have been entitled the last sweepings of the 
Count’s study. Perhaps it would not have excited much 
regret in the learned world if some of the articles, such as the 
tale of Painphilus and Melazia, with afew others, had fallen 
a sacrificeto the broom, or (as friend Peter says) hed been 
remembered to be forgotten. Yel thereare here and there 
some very curious and interesting papers preserved, which 
throw light ou the French history aad amply redeem the rest. 

The Notice Historique, or short account of the life and 
writings of the Count prefixed, is a meagre sketch consist- 
ing of scarcely six pages, and that extracted for the most 
part from the cfoge ot M. Lebeau. The Count de Caylus 
was certainiy ouc vi te greatest Macenascs of bis own age, 
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and consequently we may add of any age; for never did 
the sacred dine of literary ambition burn with a steadier and 
benigner lustre than during the ministry of Colbert. If he is 
fot to be classed among the first woryzaSa, he at least claims 
a bigh rank among the @iAsuzaSe:, or lovers of learning. . His 
house js said to have exhibited a complete museum of anti- 
guities, Egyptian, Tuscan, Greek, and Roman. He kept 
up a fegular correspondence with the principal literary eha- 
ractets of his time upon the continent, particularly with the 
Abbé Barthelemy during his antiquarian researchesin [taly, 
He is said to have restored the invention of painting in wax 
in various colours, from the description of the process given 
in Pliny. Lady M, W. Montagu says of hin in one of her 
letters, that he had less of conceit about him than most of 
his fellow countrymen, which, if not very high praise, is 
however soinething. As an antiquary be was fanciful and 
fond of conjecture, but ardent, acule, and ingenious; as a 
connoisseur in the fine arts,elegant and judicious ; as aman 
of learning, perhaps, neither very deep, nor very clear. 

The first Sonvenir that occurs, is a collection of anecdotes, 
&c. relating to the private conduct of the Count d’ Olivarez, 
prime minister to Philip LV. of Spain, not more notorious 
for craft than for credulity ; an odd union, but in times of 
bigotry and superstition, not uncommon, Spain seems the 
country destined by Providence to be the last that should 
throw off the yoke of mental bondage for that yoke which is 
easy und light. She is emerging, but it has been by very 
slow deerces, from the pool of religious intolerance and 
ignorance. Even the Chevalier de Bourgoanne, whe has 
been thie inost zealous advocate of the country which he des- 
cribes, 1s obliged to confess that, so late as the year 1730, 
tormenis were inflicted by order of the tribuval of the inquis 
sition in Spain upon a poor woman, who, having been con- 
vicled of sorcery and witcheralt, was burned at Seville. 
Can a people so dark as to be capable of this, be illamined 
in the course of one quarter of a century ? Butto retarn.— 
These anecdotes were originally collected by M. d'Harcourt 
during his stay at Madrid, whither he had been sent by the 
cout of brance to endeavour to persuade the King of Spain 
toaive his crown tothe duke of Anjou, second son of the 
Dauphin, and grandson of Louis XIV; in which com- 
mission, we know, he ultimately succeeded. An_ historian 
of France calls d’ Olivarez the Richlicu of Spain. He wag 
$0, and more, iv cunning and cruelty, but surely not in the 
abilities of a statesman. 

The second historieul memoir détails the secret measurea 
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eohcerted by Colbert toprocure the disgrace and dismissal 
of Fouquet, superintendant under Louis XIV, and his own 
appointment to be comptroller general of the finances, 
This is an interesting period in French history ; for, in fact, 
the ministry of Colbert was the commencement of a new 
reign under the same prince, just as much as the ministry of 
the Cardinal de Richliea had been under the preceding mo-~ 
narch. Colbert, however, like Augustus and many athers 
who have paved their way topower by indefensible means, 
did much to atone for them by the use he made of it to ag- 
grandize and improve his country. 

Passing by some unimportant memoirs, we shall now 
hasten to that which is preserved in vol.i. p. 97. €ntitled.‘, De- 
tails hitherto unpublished respecting the Secret and true Caa- 
ses which banished M"*.de la Fayette from the Court of 
Louis XILI. and the Intrigues of the Cardinal de Riehleu-te 
procure her departure.’ It consists merely of a letter found 
among the papers of the Count, from father Caussin, a Jes 
suit, confessor to Louis XIII. addressed to M™. de ja Fay- 
ette, written apparently soon after the admission of that mis- 
tress of the king into the monastery ef the Visitation near 
Chaillot. This letter is certainly a curious and valuable -re- 
lic, hd ought not to be overlooked by any future historian 
of those times, This young woman was an attendant on the 
qgueen-mother, and the monarch had for some time indal« 
ged an attachment to her, which was, if we may believe 
the simple but zealous Jesuit, of the purest and most spiri- 
tual kind. The Cardinal, whether jealous of a sister near the 
throne, or apprehensive of increasing the king’s intercourse 
with the queen-mother, who had corresponded with Mon- 
sieur, the great fomenter of rebellion among the noblesse, 
was desirous of expelling her from the court. The cardinal, 
says the history of those times, had given Louis, father Caus- 
sin as a confessor, believing him to be a simple mau, inca- 
pable of creating any troubles, and who would readily enter 
into allhis yiews: but it happened that, in a little time, the 


simplicity ofi this .esuit changed the face of government. 


His prejudices made bim look on the alliances with the protes- 
tants against the house of Ausjria, as an abominable thing: he: 
dared to attribute it tothe ambition of the Cardinal : he:aceu- 
sed him tothe king of loading the people with taxes, of 
weating the qneen-mother inhumanly, and of rendering 
the government pdivus by his injustice. He also encoura- 
ged, contrary to tire wishes of Richlieu, the king’s connexion 
with M"*, de la Fayette: The result was thatthe lady wassoon 
yamured ina nunnery, and the Jesuit disgraced andbanisbed 
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fo: his owf country. This letter contains what might be 
expected in such circumstances—condolements on their 
common. sufferings, details of his own conduct in the affair, 
and of the Cardinal’s duplicity; congratulations on the en- 
trance of his correspondent on her sacred profession, with 
exhortations to continue firm in it, and to take eyery oppor- 
tunity (for the king still visited her occasionally) of instilling 
into the royal ear wholesome advice concerning the adm nis- 
tration of his government ! 


‘Adieu, dear Angelica, (he concludes) my joy and my crown, to 
use for once the expressions of the Apostle, continue firm in the ways 
#f God : and if you should learn that persecution has put 4 period ta 
fiy life, recommend to God the rest ofmy soul; obtain a ser- 
vite for me in your church, and pray all your sisters, namely those 
who are of my acquaintance, to offer their communions tor me. You 
will find a number of ecclesiastics, and persons devoted-to religion, 
who will say masses for me if you ask them. [ have uniformly served 
the public, and am hated by none except suchas are too attentive ta 
their own interests. Whatever may befail me, | pardon them with 
my whole heart, and pray that they may acquire true charity and 
eternal. salvaiion, I hope that you will yever forget. me in your 
prayers, &c, : 

Nyicuoras Cavussin. 10374 

In the second volume we are presented with a collection 
of short memoranda, the scrapings of the Count’s commony 
place-book, very useful no doubt to assist his memory tne 
écr degendum, but very unworthy of being obtraded on public 
notice. Jlere we are told that Clavdius(it shonld bave been 
Clodius) the son of Absopus the travedian swallowed a dilu- 
ted pearl before Cleopatra. And he mig it have aided Ca- 
ligula did the same atterwards. But what school- boy does not 
know this from Horace? Here also we ave the important 
piece of information, that Vitellus was he of all the ancients 
who vomited with anost facility to enable him. tw continue 
the feasts J. Caesar pad Cicero the same high compliment 
at aientertainment of tic latter, Ut has fale to!ourown 
lot to know au epicure who put himself under. the same dis 
eipline fora college feast.’ But ubfortunately the: eme.ic 
was mixed rather oo strong,’ and ‘the patientwas. obliged ito 
stayathone- aod ‘tipple imaginary pots of ‘ale:’?) Here also 
we are told that* Achilles was*tke first who introduced two 
guihers upon the stage at once,’ a remark which ‘made us 
siare, until by some weeks of hard study we discovered that 
tor Achilles is to be.read Aschy/us, and for authors, actors. 

The greater partot the rest of this seeond volume is oceu- 
pecd with details of theiatiigues of Mary of Medicis, second, 
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wife of Henry LV. and of tlie amours of Louis XTV. in net 
ther of which (to confess the truth) could we fod muel 
interest. There is one paper containing a few jadiciaus res 
marks on French literature, the decay of which the Count 
apprehends will ortginate from the Anglo-mania, os rage afte 
every thing English, which infected his mation. ‘A pres 
tended philosophism is come over to us from London toge- 
ther with the jockeys.’ Alas! Count, itis neither our phi+ 
losophers nor our jockeys that have undone your literature. 
The evil originates at home. Not but that imitation has always 
a bad effert on literature, as we ourselves could shew from 
some examples of Gallomania and Germanomania. By the 
way, the rage after English fashions and manners in Paris 
has shewn itself in nothing more than in the introduction of 
malt liquors. A few years ago the common beverage amoug 
the French was an ordinary sort of wine, as it was among the 
ancient Romans. Of late years nothing has been morecom: 
mon than to see a knot of tradesmen or artisans over theis 
beef-stakes and porter @  Angluise. Thus it is—-petimus- 
que damusque vicissim, We shall sum up our remarks on 
this specimen of literary scavenging with what we said at 
first : There ismuch which had better have been kept back ; 
‘There are some things which it would have been wrong not 
to have brought forward. 
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Art. V.—Voyaze a la Partie Orientale dela Terra Firma, 
&c. &e. 

Travels in the Fastern Part of the Terra Firma in South 
America,made ‘ring the Years 1801, 1802, 1805, and 1804; 
containing the Description of the Captainship-General of Ca- 
racas, composed of the Provinces of Venezuela, Maracaibo, 


Varinas, Spanish Guyana, Cumana, and the Island of 


Marguerita, and comprehending every Thing regarding 
the Discovery, Conquest, Topography, Legislation, Cam- 
merce, Finances, Inhabitants, and Productions: of these 
Provinces, witha View of the Manners and Customs of the 
Spaniards, and of the Savage and Civilized Indians: By 
FF. Depons, Ex-Agent of the French Government at Ca- 
racas, Witha Map and Plans of the Metropalis and prins 
cipal forts. 3 Vols. vo, Buisson. Paris. 1806. 


M. DEPONS has presented to the pubiic a work on a 
Lject which has hitherto occupied the pea of lew writers. 
Vith the whole of Spanish America we are impericctix 
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acquainted, and with no part of it more so than with the 
provinces here described. M. Depons comes forward with 
fair pretensions: his opportunities have beén good, and his 
work he affirms, with a confidence which we hope has 
more:in it of conscious correctness than of audacious asser> 
tion, tohave no other foundation than truth, and no other or- 
nament than exactness. And surely these must be regarded 
as the requisites of the highest importance in a work which 
describes.the appearance of a country, and the manners of 
its inbabitants, and infinitely surpass in value the deco- 
rations of style, or the flourishes of imagination. With 
the partiality of an author to his subject, M. Depons does 
not hesitate to assert that no part of America, beit where it 
may, equals in the variety and richness of its productions, 
this captainship-general of Caracas, which extends from 
the 12th degree of north latitude to the line, and from the 
62d to the 65th degree of the longitude of Paris. This 
country is here purposely styled the eastern part of Terra 
Firma, in order to distinguish it from the western Terra Firma 
bordering on the cape of Lavela, and the isthmus of Pa- 
nama. 

The work before usis divided into chapters, each of which is 
frittered down into numerous and nameless divisions corres. 
ponding to the table of contents. The first of these com- 
mences as far back ascan reasonably be wished, and includes 
a merited panegyric on the genius and boldness of Colum. 
bus. From that great man he diverges to extol the intrepi- 
dity of the conquerors of America, and observes with truth 
that the day may yet come when it will be regarded as fa- 
bulous that 120 men, embarked in three sloops from Europe 
bound to America which they knew not, should have landed 
in St. Demingo peopled by a million and a half of Caribs, 
should have taken possession of it in the name of the King 
of Spain, have built forts, and have without any considerable 
aid, established the Spanish domination, and finally destroy- 
ed the original inhabitants. ‘This, it must be allowed, is one 
of the marvellous and melancholy romances of modern 
times, when a handful of hardy and half civilized men 
crushed a nation of harmless but unwarlike savages, and 
when bigotted Christians forgot the best laws of christianity, 
and vied with each other who should murder and convert 
most effectually, Nor was the fate of St. Domingo singu- 
lar. Cortes with little more than six hundred men subdued 
six millions of Mexicans, and Pizarro completed the con- 
quest of the vast empire of Peru with the aid of no more 
than 180 Spaniards, 
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Cumana was first visited from Earope by commercial spe~ 
tulators, and the first Europeans who settled in it were two 
Spanish priests who went with the benevolent intention of con- 
verting,without oppressing the Indians. This pleasing scheme 
however was rendered vain by the treachery of the crew 
of a Spanish vessel, who carried off the prince of the coun- 
try while he rashly confided in their honour and humanity, 
The priests fell a sacrifice to the indignation excited. by this 
outrage, and two other ecclesiastics, whose courage embokd 
ened them again to attempt the task of converting the heath- 
ens, were massacred during a fickle. fit of these savages. 
The consequence of this violence was an expedition from S 
Domingo,which after seme reverses effected the conquest o 
the country. It was at this epoch that Bartholomew de lag 
Casas arrived in America, the apostle of Indian liberty and 
of negro slavery. M. Depons attributes little merit to the 
motives of that monk, refuses him altogether the honorable 
title of philanthropist, but is willing to concede to him the 
credit that can be derived from an Jndiomania. His con- 
duct we believe arose from the pure though mistaken dic- 
tates of an humane heart. ; 

M. Depons proceeds to investigate the history of the 
original conquest and settlement of ali the provinces of 
which he treats. Among his observations, we remark the 
notice of the cession of the province of Venezuela to the 
mercantile house of Weslers in Germany, by the Emperor 
Charles V. who loved present money better than distant 
wildernesses. A singular treaty was concluded between thie 
monarch and the merchants, of which no article was adhere 
toon the part of the latter, but what suited their own in-. 
terest. A series of the most horrid cruelties ensued, whicis 
the appointmeat of a bishop to the government of the pro- 
vince, observes M. Depons with becoming indignation, only 
failed to render more atrocious, because that was impossible. 
At length the Spanish king annulled the treaty with the 
Weslers, and restored the province toa comparative state of 
tranquillity and happmess, though the effects of the previ- 
ous desolation have never been repaired. 

Having in his first chapter concluded his accotntof- the 
settlement of the provinces which he visited,our author in the 
second proceeds to describe the country more particularly 
with respect to its natural appearances. The general tem- 
perature he aflirms to be wonderfully mild considering the 
latitude, and the mountains to Le of a moderate elevation, 
generally fertile to the very summit, and chiefly, if not en- 
firely;. what naturalists call secondary hills, though Vog 
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Humboldt, it is said, has found granite in one of them, 
which is certainly a most unsecondary mineral. But the 
great advantage of these districts, says M.Depons, is, that they 
possess mo mines, an assertion which can appear unreason- 
able to none who have considered the bloodshed, the sla- 
very, the devastation, the deplorable misery which the dis- 
covery of the existence of gold and silver mines has entailed on 
the unhappy inhabitants of those parts of Amcrica where they 
abound, who have been compelled toexchange idleuess for 
labour, competence for starvation, bappiness for misery, and 
liberty for slavery. Nor has the sorry consolation even becnleft 
to the philanthropist to believe that the Spaniards have them- 
selves ameliorated their condition. Happier by far had they 
sought for wealth only on the surface of the earth, and 
surély richer and more powerful as a nation as well as 
more independant, ‘I'he comparative history of the Spa- 
nish and English coloniesin America has admirably illustra. 
ted how little national wealth consists in an abundance of 
the precious metals. 

But though gold and silver have been thus denied to the 
cupidity of the European adventurer, the loss has beea ten- 
fold repaid in the abundant provision which nature has af 
forded of many Jess valuable, but infinitely’more useful arti- 
cles of commerce. Pearls which once were found in great 
plenty, arenow, by an impradent use of the fistieries, be- 
come scarce. Salt is or might be produced in immense 
quantities by the fervent heats of a tropical region, though 
the King ot Spain, by the establishment of a monopoly in 
favour of the crown, has interrupted the progress of the mae 
nufacture and the profit of bis subjects, without adding ma- 
terially to his own revenuc. Such ure the usual effects of 
royal interposition in commerce. Many excellent kinds 
of wood are the growth of these provinees, and medicinal 
plants, gums, resins, and oils, in extraordinary quantities, 
are produced to waste their virtues on the desert air. ‘The 
exportation of all these articles is tifling when compared to 
the abundance in which they exist. Mauy valuable disco- 
veries in the vegetable kingdo:n yet remain, according to 
our author, to repay the toil of future observers, and men 
of science paid by government ought, in his opinion, 
to be dispatched forthwith, ‘ to investigate uature in these 
coantries where she is so rich and pompous.’ Lu this ehap- 
ter we have an account of the Juke of Maracatbo, which ts 
n> less than an hundred and fifty miles in length and four 
handred and fifty in circunference, cominunicating will 
the sea by a narrow neck, notwitlistanding which, tts waters 
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are fresh and fit for drinking. At the north-east of this lake 
there exists, according to M. Depous, an inexhaustible store 
of mineral tar, from which certain vapours exhale which are 
visible in the night-time, and serve to direct the pilots of 
the frail barks of the Indians, who know not the use of the 
compass. They call these lights the lantern of Maracaibo. 
The sterility and insalubrity of the borders of the lake have 
produced a singular custom amongst the natives, who there 
build their habitations upon the water. Many villages for- 
merly existed in this manner on the surface of the lake, and 
procured for the town and afterwards for the whole province 
the name of Venezuel,or Little Venice. Four of these yet re- 
main, a miserable remuant which escaped from the barbarous 
ravages of the agents of the Weslers. A church built also 
on the water is attached to the villages, and is served by a 
curate charged with the spiritual care of the aquatic [ndians. 
The performance of these clerical functions affords a proof 
the least equivocal in the world of zeal and of courage, 
for we learn that few of the priests retain their health for 
more than five days after their arrival, or their life longer 
than six months. We do not see how this can be recon- 
ciled with theopinion asserted to be entertained by the Indians 
of the salubrity of their watery habitations. We observe also 
an account of the manner of catching wild ducks in the lake 
of Maracaibo, by making calebashes or gourds float amongst 
the flock of these creatures whenswimming, till they become 
familiarised with the sight: after thatis effected, an Lodian in- 
troduces his head into an empty calebash provided with 
sight holes for permitting him to observe his prey ; he then 

advances towards them swimming, and all his body being 
concealed, presents to them no object of alarm. When he 

arrives near enough, he seizes aduck by the legs, and pulls it 
down so suddenly, that the creature can make no struggle, 
and utter no cry to alarm the vigilance of the other birds. 

In this way, any number of ducks may be procured. Now 

this very story, almost verbatim, we remember to have read, 

as far as we recollect, in Barrow’s Travels in China. Itig 

there related as the practice of the Chinese. We leave the 

reader to judge whether this is an extraordinary coincidence 
or a lying plagiarism. ' 

The lake of Valentia, which exists also in these provinces, 
is much less considerable than that of Maracaibo. Its length 
is rather more than ninety miles, and its breadth twelve. 
Many rivers empty their streams into this reservoir, from 
which however no outlet to discharge its waters has yct 
been aaeeve, and acentng to our author, the evapo- 
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ration, though great, is not enough to account for the lake 
not increasing. A sort of current having been noticed to- 
wards the centre, M., Depons thinks to demonstrate the 
existence of some subterraneous opening by which the wa- 
ters.make their way. Be this as it may, the lake is daily 
diminishing in extent, owing most probably to the nume- 
rous canals which the inhabitants have cut, to draw from the 
rivers a supply of water for the purposes of nourishing 
their plantations. The ground thus abandoned by the lake 
is of the most luxuriant fertility, and the cultivators, in the 
language of our author, are eager to lavish on this new soil 
‘ their cares and their sweats.’ 

The population of the captainship-general of Caracas has 
not hitherto been well known. M. Depons however has 
had better opportunities for ascertaining this point by means 
of the annual census taken by the parish priests. In the 
Spanish dominions the performance of the duties of religion 
is not lett to the discretion and conscience of the faithfal ; 
but he who has confessed, which is strictly required to be 
done once every year at least, receives a certificate from the 
confessor containing one word only, Confeso, he has confes- 
sed, with Lhe signature of the priest. ‘This billet is present- 
ed to the curate, who admits the holder to the communion 
table, and takes his certificate from him, providing him with 
another equally brie!, Comu/go, he has communicated. ‘The 
curate afterwards visits all the families in his parish, and de- 
mands a billet fromevery individual. Thus the priests have 
the means of determining the number of their parishioners. 
Certain old women however, induced by various motives, go 
to confession and the communion tables often in the year, 
. and receive, accordingly, mauy billets, one of which they are 
accustomed to keep for themselves,and tosell the rest to all the 
young reprobates of the parish for a piastrea piece, and for 
more as the time of collecting them approaches. ‘The ‘col- 
Jectors also find some difficulties in the execution of their 
duty. Some of the parishioners go on a journey as the time 
of his visit approaches, others conceal a part of their family, 
while afew, more bold or less pious, fairly lock their doors 
and shut their tvindows, allowing the priest to exercise him- 
self with knocking for admittance in vain, till he is told by 
‘some neighbour in concert, that nobody lives in that house. 
‘If, says M. Depons, [ wanted to prove the uselessness of these 
precantions-to make good Christians of the Indians, [should 
not want matter, but 1 meanonly at present to show that 
the census istoolow. According to that enumeration, how- 
ever, the number of inhabitants ainounts to 728,000, of which 
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the whites form two’ tenths, the slaves three, the freedmer 
four, and the Indians the remainder. For the great size of 
the provinces, this must be regarded asa most scanty sprink- 
ling of inhabitants. The causes of so remarkable a thinness 
of population are various, but are to be found chiefly in the 
very bad and oppressive system pursued by the Spaniards in 
the government of their colonies. Nothing is more difficult 
than to procure permission to go even for a year or two 
from Old Spain to the American possessions, and leave is 
rarely granted for any person to settle there finally. Stran- 
gers, heretics, and those accused before the inquisition, even 
though acquitted, were specially prohibited from entering the 
Spanish Indies, and till very lately it was not allowed for any 
person whatever to go from one province to another. The 
severity of these regulations is of late however considerably 
relaxed, and a sum of money can procure for aliens the per- 
mission of entering and inhabiting the provinces of America. 
The system of education has been ona very bad footing 
in these countries ; though of late years a new spirit has ari- 
sen, and the study of the languages, of the fine arts, and of 
the sciences has become universal. The reader will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that there are few of the Speniat yous: 
who do not by the aid of dictionaries alone master the 
difficulties of the English tongue, and ever with laudable 
though feeble efforts, attemptits anomalous and discouraging 
enunciation. The formality of their grave dress is daily yield- 
ing to the frippery of the French costume;the Jong rapier itself 
no longer appears, that once dear companion of the Spaniard 
from the day that he quitted the arms of his nurse till he wa 
extended on the bed of death. A young creole is now to 
be flattered by being mistaken for a Frenchman, with his 
remnant of a coat, his pantaloons up to bis throat, his black 
crop, and his round hat. As Shenstone has observed, 


“Good Lord, to see the various ways 
Of dressing a calf’s head,’ 


The laws of Spain with respect to marriage, formerly per- 
mitted minors to enter into the state of matrimony witheut 
the consent of their parents; but now, by a very recent royal 
edict, such concurrence is required till sons are 25 and girls. 23 
yearsof age. This change of law M. Depons calls holding 
up the flambeau of reason to the darkness of prejudice. - We 
have great doubts however of the propriety of u-ing this 
kind of flambeau in a country so miserably il'-peopted. 
But if the single young ladies of Caracas suffer « little re- 
straint, marriage caeunene to them an unparelleled de- 

12 
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gree offreedom. A bad wife isa triple curse to a Spaniard:. 
she has only to complain to any magistrate that her hus- 
band keeps a mistress, spends his money in naughty ways, 
starves his family, og beats his better half, and without any 
proof of these accusations being asked or admitted, the "oO 
man is either severely reprimanded, or sent to prison till his 
wife demands his enlargement. Upon the whole, really our 
surprise at the thinness of the nladies of these countries is. 
very much abated by the knowledge of such circumstances. 
At this part of the work we have an account of a conspiracy 
of which the object was the independence of Caracas ; but 
which was frustrated by the vigilance of the government. 
This happened so lately as in the year 1797. ‘The number 
of négro slaves is not very considerable compared to their 
superabundance in the colonies of other nations; and the 
Spaniards, terrified by the example of St.Domingo, have lat- 
terly refused admission to additional numbers. M. Depons 
here compares the habits of the different European nations 
in the treatment of their negroes, and with no small exul- 
tation gives to his countrymen the honours of humanity. 
The English, says he, treat their slaves with a hauglitiness 
strangely contrasted with the feelings which they profess, 
and the Spaniards, prodigal of prayers and catechisms, be- 
stow upon them no other provisions than spiritual ones. An 
extremely singular privilege, however, is possessed by the 
Spanish negroes, each of whom may legally, and actually often 
does force his master to sell him for a very smal] sum in 
comparison to his value, by application to a magistrate; and 
manumission, far from being impeded as in other countries 
by taxes and legal difficulties, is so unrestrained that the num- 
ber of free negroes bears a large proportion to the rest. 
Perhaps it may be said with truth, that in this very circum-~. 
stance consists much of the safety of the Spanish colonies 
from those dreadful dangers which have ravaged and over- 
whelmea some of the French possessions, and which yet 
hang with an air of portentous threatening over the territo- 
ries of other powers. Various laws restrain from the hold- 
ing of public employments the manumitted slaves, and for- 
bid them to indulge in the vaiu but coveted use of ornaments 
of gold, of silk, and of pearls. From all these restrictions 
however, the king is accustomed occasionally, upon payment 
of a fine, togrant a dispensation. Marriage is rarely contract- 
ed between the whites and people of colour, but the white 
women are frequently known to become pregnant by inter- 
course with the mulattoes, and to cast a thin and shameless 
veil over their incontinence by the public exposition of their 
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infants. Tt is here asserted that if a white girl is openly de- 
clared a mother in the way now stated, she is lost for ever in 
the general estimation ; but the most complete proof of her 
libertinism short of positive demonstration, is supposed to de- 
tract nothing from her delicacy or her merit. 
The fourth chapter treats of the Indians, as the aborigines 
of America have been absurdly styled ; and M. Depons Ja- 
bours with no better success than his precursors to discover 
from what part of'the globe these people have originated, 
The smallfess of their numbers at the time that America was 
discovered, undoubtedly arose from their ignorance of the 
methods of procuring a plentiful subsistence, and their pre- 
ference of the pursuits of hunting to those of agriculture. 
‘Their cruelties in war and their use of poisoned. arrows mark 
the vices of all rude nations.- Their religion was as imper- 
fect as their manners were barbarous, and though they all ad- 
mitted the immortality of the soul, the Indians of ‘Terra 
Firma believed in the existence of no other spiritual. being 
thana demon. The soul, according to some of these tribes, 
after death hovered round its earthly hubitation, and in the 
persuasion of others fled to distant lakes in the bowels of a 
huge serpent that carried them to a delicious land, where 
they spent their days indancing and getting drunk. When 
a beast is killed at the chace, the Indian of these districts 
opens its mouth and pours in some intoxicating liquor, in or- 
der that the soul of the dying animal may report to the rest 
of its kind the good treatment it has received, and they be 
encouraged to come to participate in the same favors; and 
the huntsmen actually await im confident expectation, the 
arrival of their dram-loving prey. Such are the superstiti- 
ous extravagances, and such the unqnenchable love of ine- 
briation which govern these barbarous tribes, Upon the 
whole it may be remarked that few traces of the most mode- 
rate degree of civilization can be discerned amongst any. of 
these people. They adhere to their savage customs with infi- 
nite obstinacy, and, though for the greater part long-subdu- 
ed and peaceable subjects of the Spanish crown, Rb not- 
withstanding the great. orthodoxy and religious enthasiasm 
of that government, they have little more of christianity about 
them than the name. : 

The fifth chapter, which commences the second volume of 
this interesting performance, treats of the civil and military, 
organization of these colonies. That nothing may be 
missed,we are favoured with a Jong dissertation on the origin 
of conquests, before we come. to the consideration of the 
settlements of Caracas. M. Depons remarks with justice 
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the very different systems pursued by France and Spain with 
respect to their colonies. The French colonists universally 
regarded their residence in the Indies as temporary only, 
and looked to Europe for a home, for the acquirement of 
honours, and for the improvements of education. But it has 
been the successful policy of Spain to reverse all these-cir- 
“cumstances, and to enable every individugl to consider. his 
birth-place as his home, the spot where his education might 
be_ completed and his rank elevated, and to unite in one 
great and consistent mass the heterogeneous materials of 
the Spanish empire. Caracas is governed by a captain. 
general, whose authority extends for seven years over every 
branch of public affairs within his provinces. But immedi- 
ately under the King of Spain, the council of the Indies, 
composed of men of tbe highest rank who have served in 
‘America, conducts with despotic authority and admirable 
sagaciiv the whole fabric of the colonies. In this body all 
the patronage of the Indies is vested, and, according to our 
author, their integrity is as incorruptible as their political 
‘skill is unbounded. A numerous ecclesiastical body of bi- 
shops, monks, and curates, support the interests of the Ca- 
tholic faith throughout these vast tracts, and unite them- 
selves by strong ties with the priesthood and government of 
Europe. The administration of justice is coumitted to the 
care of various judges, but all persons belonging to the army 
or militia, or who have ever belonged to either of them, cr 
who have obiained any rank from the king, claim the pri- 
vilege of having all their causes, civil as well as criminal, 
conducted before a court martial. The processes before the 
Spanish courts are tedious and expensive, and. our author 
divides all the people into two classes, one ruined by law 
chicanery, and the other enriched by it. Unfortunately, many 
countries may with equal truth make the same assertion re- 
specting themselves. The Spanish laws spare with a mor- 
-bid humanity the lives of the subjects, but regard with total 
contempt their personal liberty. On the slightest accusation, 
-or the merest suspicion, a man is committed to prisop, and 
every process is commenced by the confinement of the ac- 
cused. It naturally arises out of thispractice that imprison- 
ment is regarded as nodisgrace, and but a moderate incon- 
venience. * A Spaniard,’ says our author, ‘ goes to prison 
unmoved; he writes from it from morning to night to the 
‘imen in authority, to his profectors, and to his friends, He 
receives there the visits of all his relations and of al] his ac- 
quaintances wilh the same gaiety and confidence as if this 
place of grief and humiliation were bis ordinary abade. He 
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departs from it with the same screnity; he returns punctu- 
wily the visits received there, and enters again into society 
without considering this eveut in the light of a misfortune,’ 

The maritime strength of these provinces is altogether 
trifling, and consists of a few miserable sloops. The military 
forces are much more numerous and respectable : the troops 


vot the line and militia together, amount to about 15.000 men. 


But when the vast territory is considered, over which this 
body of defenders is thinly sown, it will be seen that the 
regions of Terra Firma owe more of their safety to the neg 
Ject of their enemies, than to the prowess of theirtroops, lt 
can hardly admit of doubt, that a well-directed effort to free 
these districts from the dominion of Spain would be attended 
with success, if the offer of independance were held out te 
the inhabitants. 

The sixth chapter of this work is allotted to the exposition 
of the religious organization of Caracas: the first and most 
formideble branch of this is the Holy Inquisition, of which 
though no body is established within the limits of these pro- 
vinces, yet three tribunals, at Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena, 
are the inexorable defenders of the faith throughout all the 
districts of Spanish America. ‘The greatest part of theduty 
of the inquisitors consists in the exercise of a rigid censorship 
on all books, new and old. Of many works part isexpunged by 
their orders, and the writings of five thousand four hundred au- 
thors are utterly prohibited to the inspection of the faithful. 
M. Depons has enumerated a few of those, amongst which we 
observe the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, probably there 
placed on account of the piety and frequency with which our 
supposed countryman has applied himself to the quotation 
of scripture. Notwithstanding the devotion of the Spanish 
crows to the papal see, the pope has little authority and no 
patronage in its American dominions, ‘The whole influence 
over the numerous and powerful clergy is centered:in the 
person of the monarch, and is probably one of the most effec- 
tual engines by which he governs and restrains his distant 
territories. A long train of archbishops, bishops, canons, 
and curates, owe their appointments to the royal patron- 
age, which descends even to the offices of sacristans and 
porters ; and the same influence reaches in the same degree to 
the army, the civil officers, and the law, as well as to every 
other departanent: it is a maxim that all favours should come 
from the king. These very means which have so strength- 
ened and consolidated the royal power in Spanish America, 
are the same precisely as are at the present Lime employed 
in France by Buonaparte, to confirm his usurped authg- 
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rity, and, it is to be feared, can hardly fail of the same suc- 
cess, 

At this part of his work, M. Depons breaks out into the 
warmest praises of the French curés, who were so good ac- 
cording to him, and did so much good, that they were rather 
regarded as tutelary angels, than as public functionaries. We 
believe they were generally virtuous and pious men, But 
the eulogium seems brought forward at a period pecu- 
liarly unlucky for the credit of his countrymen, whose 
government has been so miserably parsimonious in their al- 
Jowance of stipend to these angels, that we learn from 
the pastoral letter of the archbishop of Rouen that 
priests cannot be found to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
death. 

The chapter on ecclesiastical establishments concludes 
with some remarks on asylums which are still in existence 
in the territories of Spain, and afford a proof, in spite of all 
that our author argues, that civilization has made less 
progress, and superstition retained a more powerful influ- 
ence there than in most other European possessions. We 
could indeed have excused M. Depons for the trouble which 
he has taken to demonstrate in separate sections truths so 
extremely evident, as that these places of refuge from the 
punishment due to crimes are injurious to law, that they 
counteract its action, that they encourage assassination, and 
that they ought to be abolished. 

In the next chapter, agriculture and the preparations of 
colonial commodities are the objects of discussion.— 
Amongst the productions of these countries, the most 
valuable are the chocolate nut, indigo, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco, of the growth of which, of the best method of 
cultivation, and of many other interesting particulars, we 
have here an .amusing account, though, from the length and 
minuteness of the details, we can aflord them only a gene- 
ral notice. Agriculture is, according to our author, very ill 
understood; a smal] part only of the estates is under cultiva- 
tion, and there are no proprietors of considerable wealth. 
The causes of this imperfection are stated with great forma- 
lity by M. Depons, under five heads, 1. The universality of 
mortgages on all estates, arising from the pride of Spanish 
character, which can bear to be poor, but not to appear so. 
2. The annuities left as burthens on the landed property by. 
the piety of the dying faithful, of which almost every estate 
has more or less. S. The practice ofliving in towns, and 
regulating the family expences by the returns of their estates 
in the best yearsya procedure ate Are y congenial to the dis- 
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position of the inhabitants of warm climates, and certainly 
at Jeast as common gmongst our own countrymen as amongst 
any people in tl ld. 4. The contempt in which ‘agri- 
culture is held e Spaniards of all ranks, who leavé the 
care of the soil to negroes and mulattoes, and conceive them 
selves dishonoured by any attention to their estates, or sw 
perintendance of the management of them. 5. °The* last 
cause, is the scarcity of negroes, whom the Spaniards never 
imported themselves, and scarcely permitted others to fm. 
port but in a clandestine manner. Yet the agricalture of this 
country,says our author,mustutterly perish anless more blacks 
be introduced, since the present number of slaves daily dimi- 
nishes by the surplus of deaths over births, and bythe indi- 
viduals who obtain their freedom through the benevolence or 
piety of their masters. This conclusion, however, is not unan- 
swerable, and it seems not unlikely, that the efforts of free 
men may, when they become more numerous, far excel the 
extorted labours of slaves. If even the advantages were grant- 
ed to be less, the security would be so infinitely greater as to 
outbalance all contrary considerations. 

[n the eighth chapter, which concludes the second volume, 
the attention of the reader is directed to the commercial 
system of Spain in regard to her colonies, and to the eastern 
part of Terra Firma in particular. The Spaniards.have never 
regarded their possessions in the new world in any ‘other 
light than as the treasuries from which they could-derive 
plentiful supplies of the precious metals, They have even - 
by excessive taxes altogether impeded the exportation of 
articles from the European to the western territories, and 
thrown that beneficial commerce into the hands of other 
nations, as the Dutch and English. Various attempts have 
been made without success to stop the contraband trade, 
and resort has been had to measures of severity, to confisea- 
tions, and to degrading punishments. The consequence has 
been that many families have been ruined, much misery 
produced, and the contraband trade continued just as before. 
Such coercive meavs have indeed in all past experience proved 
ineffectual, and we trust will continue to do so in future. The 
Spaniards came much nearer their object of excluding 
strangers by opening their American ports to their own sub- 
jects under certain restrictions. In war time, however, it is ia 
vain for the vessels of Spain to attempt to cross seas beset 
with the squadrons and cruisers of a victorious enemy, and 
the preponderance of the English fleets has always, of late 
‘years,preved the cause of a complete interruption of all com- 
munigation between Spain and ber eolonies, Even the orders 
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of their government have been for successive years hincered 
from reaching their destination. In these circumstauces, 
@uring an English war the experiment wag made of opening 
their ports to the commerce of neutrals; wader no other re- 
strictions than those to which the Spanish flag was itself sub- 
jected. By these means abundance of European articles was 
introduced to supply the necessities of the colonies, and the 
colonial productions Jong accumulated in their warehouse, 
found a ready market. ‘Thus something was saved, though 
the double profits of export and import, as well as freight, be- 
Jonged to the neutrals. ‘This state oi affairs, however, excited 
the rage of the Spanish merchants,who saw their gains thus 
Wanishing before theireyes, and in consequence of their 
semonstrance, all intercourse was again prohibited with 
strangers. M. Depons grumbles very mach that the chief 
advantages of the change of measures s!iould have been to the 
English, between whose colonies and those of Spain an ac- 
tive commerce began, and while a French flag durst scarcely 
for a day float in the breezes of the Antilles, the Spaniards 
@isplayed their national standard unmolested in every port 
of the English. In this division of the work a most excellent 
and extended account will be found of the commercial re- 
Jations of Spain with America, as well as of all the changes 
which have taken place in their measures from the time of 
the discovery of the new hemisphere to the present day. 

The administration of the revenue forms the subject of the 
ninth chapter, which commences the thiid volume. As this 
part of the work consists of details which do not adinit of rea- 
dy abridgment, we cannot enter deeply into the considera- 
tion of it. ‘The revenues arise from impositions of the usual 
sort, with the addition of various exactions connected with 
ibe Catholic religion ; for throughout Spanish America the 
king enjoys all the privileges which in Europe form part of 
the peeuliar patrimony of St. Peter. The whole revenues 
of Caracas amount to about amillion and a half of pias- 
tres, a sum frequently exceeded by the expences of its go-' 
vernment, especially in time of war. 

In the tenth chapter, we have a description of the various 
towns in these districts, regarding which, says M. Depons,hi- 
therto as little knowns the most forbidden regions of China, 
it becomes me to gratify as much as! can the reasonable 
curiosity of the readcr. As the walls of cities however, 
though most useful in themselves, make a poor figure in the 

es of history, and,whatever other good qualities they may 
ave, form a subject very little amusing, we must pass in si- 
lence many of these details. But in this place, the attention 
is also directed to various customs, chiefly of a religious na- 
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iure,some of which will be found sufficiently interesti 
indeed, it is scarcely possible to contemplate any of the nb- 
merous and peculiarly absurd superstitions of the Spaniards 
without being moved either with sentiments of ridicule or 
compassion. The devotion of their ladies is especially edify.. 
ing,and their vows aredirected to a formidable host of saints 
and to virgins, of every description, from our Lady of Meroy, 
to our Lady of the Seven Pains. Festivals occur almost dai- 
Jy, and though sometimes accompanied by music, fire-works, 
and other diversions, are never marked by any addition to the 
Juxuries of the table. The sobriety of the Spaniards is on- 
conquergble. One of the towns, Porto Cavello, is dreadfully 
insalubrious : a Spanish squadron stationed there for six 
months, lost one third of its complement of men, and four 
French vessels, of which two were very small, in the space 
of five days, buried 161 of their crews. As is also the 
case in our own settlements, great part of this terrifying 
mortality is to be attributed to the imprudence and intem- 
perance of thesufferers. From the perusal of this ehapter 
we have derived considerable information as well as enter- 
tainment, and we quitit with a regret that we cannot here 
do it the justice which its merits demand. But so little of 
the actual situation of these countries has been hithertoknown, 
and that little has been so unsatisfactory, that we cofsider 
the offering of M. Depons to the public, as likely to. pfove 
gratifying to their taste as well as advantageous to their in- 
terests. ; 

The eleventh and concluding chapter of this performance 
relates entirely to the province of Spanish Guyana,and to the 
greatriver Oroncko. Guyana is bounded by the Oronoko 
on the north, by the river of the Amazons. on the south, 
the sea on the east, and the 70th degree of the longitude of 
Paris on the west. Of this great country, the Po 
possess the southern part of the eastern border, the French 
that immediately north of it, the Datch what is known b 
the names of Surinam, Essequibo, and Demerara, while alt 
the rest is the undisputed property of the Spaniards. The 
account given of ihe Oronoko is ample and minute. — 

The sources of that immense river are yet unknown,though 
it is not difficult to guess, with some degree of probability, 
within a little of the real place.of its origin. A‘ question is 
discussed by our author at considerable length regarding 
the reported communication of the Oropoko with the river 
of the Amazons by a cross, branch, the existence of which 
has been strongly contested and positively affirmed by those 

who have adopted the opposite opinions. In itself it seems 
a thing not very probable that sueh a commynication should 
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exist. By means of it part of the water ofone of these rivers 
must necessarily flow into the other, and where part makes 
its way, one would iinagine the rest, or at least a great deal 
of the rest, would be apt. to follow, having excavated a chan- 
nel for itself. Batas the reverse of this is not wholly impos- 
sible, it- becomes a question of facts, and he who brings. 
atong with him the best arguments will naturally gatn the 
most numerous proselytes to his opinion. All the ancient 

ographers and travellers, among whom are to be reckoned Le 
Fen and LaCondamine, have united in affirming the existence 
of this communication.’ ‘ But,’ says M. Depons, ‘ in vain the 
xpostles of India persist in denying it.’ The usfortunate 
Pere Gamella, one of these missionaries, has particularly of- 
fended our author by his obstinacy on this point, and by his 
insisting with much positiveness and ill-humour that nobody 
could know better than himself every thing regarding the 
Oronoko, which for twenty-two vears he has continually ex- 

ored. Now, though M. Depons is not pleased altogether 
with this father, we cannot see any reason for denying his 
authority, as well as that of all the missionaries, on so slight 
grounds, and while nothing better is offered on the other 
side than a remark of Von Humboldt, which by no means 
‘implies his own personal knowledge of the fact. However, 
this point, we hope, will soon be more completely settled by 
the publication of the observations of that illustrious. and in- 
defatigable traveller. 

The Oronoko delivers its waters to the ocean by fifty 
mouths, which occupy an extent of one hundred and eighty 
miles. Of these, however, no more than seven are naviga- 
ble, partly from the scantiness of their waters, and partly 
from the difficulty of navigating through innumerable shoals. 
By means of these openings the facility of an extensive 
commerce is presented to the inhabitants of Guyana, the be- 
refit of which, however, is in a great measure prevented by 
the absurd jealousies and narrow politics of the Spanish go- 
vernment. The Oronoko, if not the-first river in the world, 
yields to none-bat that of the Amazons. and to that only in 
the wideness of its opening into the sea. ‘Fhe amazing vo- - 
twine of water contained in the channel of the Oronoko may 
be -readily imagined when the reader is told that according 
to Von Humboldt, at the distance of six hundred miles from 
the ocean, this river is in breadth 2,503,000 toises, without. ~ 
any island toeke out its size. A toise being reckoned at six 
feet, ‘this is equalin English measure to something less than 

three miles. 

The Oronoko annually, like the Nile, experiences a perio- . 
dical overftow of its waters, but the spectacle is somuch the ‘ 
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more magnificent in the American river, as ‘its magnitude 
greatly surpasses that of the African. Ninety miles from its 
mouth the water is still fresh, and for one hundred aud 
twe nty it continues to discolour the sea by tae spotls of the 
gou tinent through which it rans, 

_ Spanish Guyana is a country of prodigious extent, more 
like an-empire than a kingdom, and of a fertility which 
yields to nothing within the limits of the torrid zone. It 
has been altogether neglected by its present masters, whe, 
already overburthened by evormous possessions which they 
know not how to manage, are little disposed to undertake 
plans of improvement, or to depart from the errors of their 
forefathers. It appears that the white population of the 
Spanish territories in America is thin and not increasing, 
that the Indians rather diminish, and certainly acquire ae 
useful habits, but eat and sleep careless of the futare, and, 
except mumbling a few prayers of which they do nes 
understand the meaning, are in no respect better than they 
were three centufies ago; while eventhe negroes partake-of 
the qualities of the Spanish soil. In all Guyana, if M. De- 
pons be correct, are to be found no more than 34,000 inha- 
bitants of allages and colours. Such a system of wretched- 
ness and sloth bas never before endured for a space so long, 
and it is highly to be desired that these fertiledistricts should 
be freed from the Spanish yoke, and, without being the-pro- 
perty of es government, should ia a state of inde- 
pendance hold communication with all. To no countries 
would this change be more advantageous than to England, 
and to none would the execution of it prove less dithealt. 
Our attempts. to promote the independance of Mexico, of 
Pera, of Chili, or even of Terra Firma, would be assisted by 
the wishes and the zealous efforts of the inhabitants, «aud 
the success of such enterprises would turn out infinitely 
more advantageous to us than the acquisition of the actual 
sovereiguty of all the capes and islands of the globe, of witieh 
the conquest is expensive, the retention ruinous,and’ the 
benefitdubious. —- 

At theend of this chapter M. Depons gives aw aecount 
of the ideas which have been entertained of the existence 
of a country of immense wealth iw the ceatral parts of Guy- 
aua, where the very roofs of the houses are said to be of solid 
gold. But after a long discussion, he arrives at the most an- 
questionable conclusion, that no such country caw possibly 
have existed for so long atime ug is asserted, without avore po- 
sitive proofs regarding it having been hitherto adduced. W ith 
this the volames before us conclude ; and: we part-from them 
with regret, and most readily admit that they surpass in mat- 
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ter and execution almost all the recent publications of the kind. 
The French make excellent travellers; and M. Depons happi- 
ly illustrates the truth of this remark. His styleis very plea- 
sing and very lively, with general correetness and frequent 
elegance. His information is extensive, and from every 
vircumstance that we can gather, accurate. His inferences 
are commonly ingenious as well] as just, though tinctured 
with a nationality of thinking, and a ridiculous partiality for 
his countrymen, qualities which appear most foolish when 
contrasted with general and indisputable excellence. The 
work, upon the whole, deserves our warinest approbation, and 
wedo not hesitate to recommend it tu the perusal of the 
reader as a performance well calculated to amuse his hours 
of leisure, and to combine solid instruction with agreeable 
recreation. 


___ 


Art. V.—Statistique Elementaire de la France, &c. 





Elementary Statistics of France; containing the Principles 
of this Science, and their Application to the Analysis of 
the Wealth, Resources, and Power of the 'rench Empire. 
For the Use of Persons destined to the Study of Govern- 
ment. By James Peuchet. pp. 630. 8ve. Paris. 
1905. Imported by Deconchy, 


THERE is perhaps no other branch of human knowledge 
that requires so profound a judgment, so accurate and 
comprehensive an appreciation of the genius of different 
classes of peoplé, and of the physical character of nations, 
as what is usually denominated statistics. The writer who 
has observed the character and customs of only one nation of 
modern Enrope,can have no more claims to the title of sta- 
tisticiag, than he who knows only adialectofa single language 
can have to that of grammarian. Itis indeedascience which 
results ina great measure from a comparison of the produc- 
tions and productive powers of differeut nations. Without 
such general and accurate knowledge, all statistical works are 
calculated to make a display of learning, beneath which 
gross ignorance is concealed. Numerous historical facts, it 
is true, may be collected and arranged with much chronolo- 
gical accuracy, indicating very distinctly the origin and pro- 
gress of different articles of commerce in a particular state; 
but such tables, unless confronted with similar ones ‘of all 
other commercial countries, are mere hieroglyphics that 
evince but the contented ignorauce of thelr authors. Poni- 
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pous tables of local imports or exports, without regard to 
their average value in the commercial world, and to the 
influence of political circumstances, can at best serve but as 
data, whence the statist draws general and practical results. 
Yet even this negative merit cannot be ascribed to the work 
of M. Peuchet. He who wishes tb examine a specimen of 
the most laborious ignorance, or to experience the soporifie 
influence of verbose dullness, may turn to the present 
Statistique elementaire. M. Peuchet appears to have’ read 
whatever relates to statistics; to have studied every thing, 
and comprehended nothing. As an old inland custom-house 
drudge, and as one of the literary labourers employed at the 
Statistique generale, &c. which we have noticed in a former 
Appendix, some examples of practical knowledge were to be 
expected, though perhaps nothing that required either ta- 
lents, judgment, or profound science in any department. 
From the immense quantities of paper convertea to the pur 
pose of statistical reports in republican and consular France, 
it was no arduous task to select matter sufficient to occa- 
py 500 octavo pages, without devoting 50 to the author's 
preliminary dissertation, which he is pleased to call ‘ « dis- 
course on the study of statistics, on the manner of writing, 
in imitation of Mably), and on the writers in that science.” 

Tere the author should have displayed something of the spi- 
rit of inquiry, should have marked the increase of coms 
merce and manufactures, noticed the rise, progress, and 
effects of luxury and civilization, compared the inflaencé of 
local Jaws, loca! wants and local manners,on the progress of 
commercial speculation,as they relate to provinces, to states, 
and to the whole trading world. From these inqniries he 
should have proceeded to apply his commercial history to 
that of population, and have shewn how the facilities of 
intercourse, the substitution of specific values in metal for the 
vague mode of barter, and the increased resources and con- 
veniences of life have united and auginented society, have 
stimulated industry and rendered it more and more produc- 
tive, and have disseminated real knowledge and virtue’ 
ainong men. ‘To the philosopher and legislator, such re- 
searches would have furnished lessons of political wisdom; to 
merchants they would have served asthe solid basis of all 
their commercial speculations, as being indicative of the 
permanent sources of the necessary wants and marketable 
supertluities of all the different countries. Hence too would 
have appeared the natural effects of commerce on civiliza- 
tion, and its great influence in augmenting population and 
establishing moral honesty and the social virtues. All com- 
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mercial nations, from Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, down te 
the states of Holland, have ever been numerously peo- 
pled. ‘There are indeed instances of agricultural coun- 
tries being sufficiently populous ; but such people have 
still retained their pristine savage manners and customs ; 
whilst those who have applied themselves to commerce 
and trade have as uniformly improved their minds, sub- 
stituted real virtues for ungoverned passions, administer- 
ed to the general comforts of life, and contributed to ex- 
tend the principles of science, truth, and justice. These 
ure facts graven in the front of history and sanctioned by 
the hand of time, which no idle declamation, no vain so- 
phistry can controvert or deny.* Wandering tribes are 
free-bootets ; pastoral ones, petty thieves ; and more exten- 
sive agricultural settlers become warlike pluaderers. The 
history of the Jews, aswell as that of all other nations, cor- 
yoborates these remarks, and also demonstrates that it was 
commerce which first taught men the practical principles of 
justice to their superiors, equals, and inferiors. The same 
position holds goed to the present hour, and that country 
which has attained the highest degree of commercial inter- 
course, must also have acquired the most efficient and most 
exalted principles of civil justice. The existence indeed. of 
the latter is essential to the former; and, as justice is a re- 
Jative’virtue, in proportion as it is more general in any na- 
tion, so much the more perfect must that people be. It is 
from this virtue only that we can hope to effect any general 
and permanent reform in civil society. Should ever an im- 
plicit obedience to its dictates universally and invariably 
prevail, then, and then onlv,would guilt and vice vanish from 
amongst men. . 
Perhaps however it is in vain that we blame M. Peuchet 
for not presenting us with some such matter in his long 
preliminary dissertation; he has neither talents nor liberty 
for such a task. Yet why affect such consummate knowledge 
of his subject? Why attempt to define the limits of a science 
bejore he could comprehend its elements? Why endeavour 
to criticize and even abuse his predecessors and fellow la- 
bourers, unless to betray his own imbecility, and the servitude 
to which every possible kind of inquiry is subjugated in 
France? Lad he indeed attempted, however impertectly, a 
philosophical disquisition in the manner above alluded to, 
it would have broaght to the recollection of his readers the 
duties of merchants and legislators, two classes of people 








* Thisas true even ia China., 
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who for many years have liad no existence in France.) Sucty 
a bint might:have been more dangerous thanruseful: i... : 
_ But to.return more immediately: to the workof. oar bro~ 
ther-critic. After labouring in vain to define the ety mology of; 
the word, statistic, be attempts .with, no ‘better, success to 
explain the particular elements of this science, 1% Heexclanns: 
bitterly against the introduction of details. in natural histony,s: 
agriculture, geograpby, and topography, intoworks omstaie+ 
tics ; he is equally hostile to political arithmetic, and seemsite! 
insinuate obscurely that the actual state of commercial wealthy: 
revenues, population, and warlike forces, arethe sole objects: 
of statistical science. This would be, tomake our: 

chancellor’s aunual budget, a perfect. stativtical aceount.of; 
the united kingdom! It is true, the details.of linglish, finanger 
are merely statistical, but neither M; Peuchet nor any:ef: 
his countrymen have ever been able fully to comprehend. 
them. ‘The author indeed acknowledges that this science: 
has been invented and brought to its,present state of perfec: 
tion in this country; but be has no idea ‘ofthe mathemati, 
cal accuracy which it has attained, . In the :seventeenth: 
century Sir William Petty first reduced. it in some.meastire, 
to a system, and all his descendants, down tothe present, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have more or jess contributed,’ 
by. their publigations of political tracts, to render it familiar 
to almost all classes-of British. subjects. Frenchmen.now begin 
to write on the science of statisucs, without comprehenduig 
it: they have indeed no legislation; nor. has any other 
country in the known world ever possessed a@/financial legis- 
Jation but England, and-her trans-atlantic offspring. . ‘This, 
doubtless, is ene of the causes that have dontabuted to her 
great superiority inthe arts, sciences, and cammerce, aod 
to that superior judgment and virtue, which -bave. raised, 
human gature to a height. unknown do anyother country,: 
aud which caused an enlightened Frenchman to entitle. the 
English mation‘ la seule nation d’hommes, parmi les wou- 
peaux innombrables qui rampent sur la terre.’s ho Sibi 
M. Peuchet concludes his pretatory.. effusions witha 
review of the different. publications on Freneh statistics, 
(kindly omitting all those of the economistes)..in which. be 
gravely tells us that theyare all very good, but notquite perfect 
in every respect. Our author’s review indeed presents us. with, 
nearly the same information as that of a Cateloruc raisonnée, 
which French booksellers are so gererous as tocommuni-- 
cate Lo their countrymen, who would ratherread than huy 
books, and rather write than either. The -work of Mobeau, 
however, forms an imporlant-article in this review : bis * Re- 

Are. Vol. 7. kk 
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cherches et Considerations sur la Population de la France, en 
1778,’ are pronounced perfect, and absolutely the best work 
ever written on the same subject; it is the basis on which our 
author has formed the work before us. 

M. Peuchet divides his book into ten chapters, on the ex- 


tent of territory; regions ; departments; their political, ad~ 


ministrative, judicial, and religious organization; popula 
tion ; productions of the French territory; produce of Ja- 
bour ; commerce ; revenues; and warlike forces. The first 
three chapters are occupied chiefly with geographical and 
topographical details, against which much violent decla- 
mation was used in the preliminary dissertation, as incom- 
patible with statistical works. e author compiled this 
velume prior to the annexation of Genoa to the French 
territory, consequently his descriptions are imperfect; nor 
is it likely that any succeeding one will be more fortunate 
until the empire of Charlemagne shall be completely re-esta- 
blished. It is not therefore important what are the actual 
divisions and boundaries of France, but what she aims at 
making them, The same may be said of the brief historical 
outline (interesting in itself, but entirely misplaced here) 
of the civil and ee establishments, These have all 
been three times radically vhanged by Buonaparte: what 
they will next be moulded to, we shall not inquire, but 
think it was very needless in M. Penchet to devote a con- 
siderable part of a volume to treat of the actual condition 
ef institutions, which are im a state of continual metamor- 
phose. We have before stated from personal observation, 
that in France there were no public schools —— main- 
tained, except in Paris, and Ml. Peuchet reluctantly con- 
firms the facts. Immense sums are levied on the people for 
public instruction, but they are all converted to purposes 
much more suitable to the autocratical ambition of their 
master than to the promotion of education. The necessity of 

ublic seminaries has indeed become so urgent, that the 
friars (called Ignorantins) of Lyons have established one ; 
andin several other places schools have been instituted 
and supported by voluntary contribution, The enume- 
ration of the schools of Paris, however, is sufficiently 
splendid, and consoles the author for their rarity through- 
out the country. It appears that there are in Paris, which 
contains a population of perhaps something more than 
400,000 individuals, 217 old physicians, 256 old sur- 
geons; 111 doctors in medicine, and 10doctors in surgery, 
received after the new forms; 252 officers of health, and 
488 midwives; total 1079. This account does not’ include 
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tither apothecaries or druggists, the latter of whom are neither 
very numerous nor their concerns extensive. If we consider 
the general penury, idleness, and love of splendour that prevail 
in Paris, it will appear surprising how more than one medical 
ractitioner to every 400 can possibly exist. On the. other 
Band, it isa fact which we have often observed, that there 
are few people of whatever age or condition in life, who 
are not almost incessantly courting the influence of medi 
regimen, either to improve their complexion, or repair the 
ravages of time or debauchery. ~ ; oor 
Some items respecting the number and powers of tribunals. 
(shall we call them of justice or of law?) may convey: 
tolerably accurate notion of the litigious state of a Frena 
neighbourhood. Besides 3539 justices of in France, 
there are $530 tribunals of police for deciding petty @ v= 
rels ; 427 tribunals of correctional police ; 427 tribunals of the 
first instance, or of examination, the duties of which are hearly. 
similar to those of our grand juries, and which were, in 1802, 
supported at theexpence of more than 130,6191.; $1 tribunals 
of appeal supported by 77,6571.; 108 criminal courts of jas- 
tice (besides special tribunals, which, in 1802, received near 
10001.) the judges of which receive annual salaries to the 
amount of 113,100]. These tribunals, composed of threé 
judges each, frequently sentence criminals to be branded 
with letters on the shoulder, and other parts of the body. 
The ci-devant tribunal, now court of Cassation, consists of 
48 judges, who receive 24,092I1.; the general expences of 
this court exceed 25,709]. anaually. The entire expencé 
of judges forthe I 1th year, it appears, amoanted to 376,8491.; 
of attornies, &c. 93,8721.; secret expences 30,612/. ; total 
tor that year (1802) 525,000I. sterling. This sum, although 
very considerable in France, where the difficulties of pro- 
curing money are so much greater than those attending the 
production of the necessaries and even luxuries of life, 
may be the amount of the government-salaries of lawyers, 
but itis not perhaps a tenth of what is annually expended 
in that country in carrying on suits at law in all the differ- 
ent courts. The expences of law-suits to the plaintiffs 
and defendants are always regulated by the wealth of the 
parties ; if both are rich, it is common for the courts to gug- 
pend their decisions until they receive a douceur nearly 
equal te the sum in litigation, and when they at pre-- 
nounce judgment, it is very, generally accompanied with a 
powerful.demand of remuneration for the trouble they have 
taken! On the ecclesiastical establistments, it appears that only 
Kke 
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90,949]. are annually expended, about one-sixth of what ig 
given for law ! ‘ 

The chapter on population betrays great incapacity, and 
even an ignorance of the common principles of arithmetic, 
The latter indeed might beexpected from the author’s hatred 


of polities arithmetic, and the silly objections which he 
made to Playfair’s Elements of Statistics, merely because he 
used arithmetical notation. M. Peuchetstates the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants in the countries which compose the French 
empire, to be 34,976,313; but he afterwards reduces this 
number by a few thousands, for which we have no other 
reason than that it was too great! From an immense chaos 
of contradictory opinions and estimates we have been able 
to learn that, ‘according to reports presented to Chaptal, 
the total number of births was 955,977, one-fourth of which 
were illegitimate. The proportion of births to the entire 

pulation is as 1 to2s 5%; that of the deaths as 1 to 30.* 
Pits surplus of births of 14%, is announcedasa proof of an 
increased and increasing population ; but M. Peuchet does not 
seem toknow that more than one-seventeenth of the annual 
population is necessary to account for emigrations and 
other casualties, which are never estimated in the number 
of deaths, but which have the same effect on the general 
population. The number of births in London annually, ex- 
ceeds that of the deaths in a much greater proportion: so that 
although it is not considered the most productive nor the 
most healthful part of the British empire, yet it surpasses 
these estimates for the whole of France. It is cdnfessed 
that about i$ of the inhabitants of France are females ; 
we are in possession of documents to prove that there are 
just now above two, in many parts three females to one 
male. From our author's estimate, it appears that according 
to Buonaparte’s laws, even during peace, 7th of the male 
inhabitants (from the age of 17 to 41) are annually con- 
verted into soldiers! In this state they are doomed tv celi- 
bacy, and legally annihilated, as to the propagation of their 
species. The marriages are as 1 to 182, of the population ; 
and according to a recentlaw, (a favourite project of Buo- 
haparte) marriages cannot be contracted, no matter what 
may be the age or character of the parties, unless given 
away by their parents, or if dead, by their nearest relations ! 





* * The author hay sometimes reversed this order by making the deaths more 
than the births, in a manner somewhat Mipernian; the above, however, is what 
is really intended, 38 published hy Chaptal, 
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Thus a marriage cannot be celebrated at Patis betweew tWo 
provincialists without theirparents coming*from their ; 
tive provinces; nor can that of an Italian and Dutchwomran 
be celebrated in France, unless their parents:come from: ftuly 
and Holland to give their approbation! Such are the aos 
dern laws for the protection, of ee > oben e aete a ater 
Our author’s section on longevity and the relative pfopore 
tions of age to the population, although very stort’ awa 
defective, may tend to show how he: had: éxaggefated’ thé 
number of inhabitants. ft is stated, thaténJthe départinent] 
between the 47th and 52ddegrees of latitude, the numberof 
male births only exceeds that of the females'by, 25th, whileitt 
those between the 43d and 47th there‘is anexcess' of'.ttrrath 
the country, it is also alleged that the mule :births’ sarpass tee 
female only. by 4>th, aud-in the towns by 4th. Pheseesti- 
mates we shall not at present contrevert» ‘Of these <birrs 
23* in every 100 die before completing their first year: >One 
fourth of the entire population 1s’ satd to be from 1 ito40 
years of age; 3 from 11 to 20; 75 from 21 to30; + from 
31 to 40; $ from 41 to 50; 44, from 5! to 60; 3% from OF 
to 70; z}$_ from 71 to 80; +4, from 81 to YO, of the total 
number of inhabitants. In the last terms of this estimate 
frdm §1 to YO, (in the original it: is:-from 91 to 100) a pals 


pable mistake occurs which we have not: the means of -ree- 


tifying. Tae \- 

berke us apply these numbers to the annual births, as before 
given. Born in one year 955,977, of which 219,874 die before 
attaining the age of twelve months, which leaves the effect- 
ive number only 736,102 ;—238,994 die under 10 years, leav- 
jug a residue of this generation only 497,108 3 from 10 to 20 
= 182,091 die, residue 315,017; from 20 to SO, 147,078, 

aving 167,944; from 30 to 40, 136,568 die, which leaves 
only 31,376 survivors of this generation after 40 years 
From 40 to 50, according to this calculation of our author, 
119,497 die, which is 68,121 more than the amount of the 
whole generation! This will certainly convince tle most 
inattentive reader how absurd and erroneous is M. Pen-. 
chet’s attempt to augment the number and the length of lives 
in France. 

The mean term of the duration of ‘life is here givew 
at 28 years and 9 months, (according to Morgue+ it is only 


—_ 


dh akties 





* The author,in all his subsequent calculations, totally omits the immense 
number which dies under twelvemonths old. f 

+ We always refer to Morgue as a creditable authority, because: we ‘have 
collated Iris tables with the records’ in the hospital vf Montpellier, awd be- 
cause that town is the most salubsious in France, and consequently the nrost 
favourable to population. 
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26-years $ months,) yet our author supposes $th of the total 
number of souls from 31 to 40, and 4th from 41 to 50 years 
of age !\ ‘ The number of sick and infirm amounts to ,‘sth 
of the population, and the mortality each month is j,th of 
those-diseased.’ Both these estimates are very considerab! 
uuder the truth. ‘ In the army, during war th of the'so 
ieraere sick ; and in the military hospitals zd of the dis- 
teseddie every month.’—‘ In the hospitals of Paris from $ 
to <iof the patients die (a fact not very honourable to the 
icians); in. the Hopital des Vénériens about yth die.’ 
-\knothese estimates we perceive nothing of: the mathema- 
ticaleccuracy, though much of the manner, of Morgues’ 
Essay -on Statisties, On the number of inhabitants to each 
square vn the author himself seems doubtful about de- 
cidings and follows the opinions of Necker in 1784, and 
Pommelles: in. 3789, both of whom exaggerated the real 
number, the one to increase the finances, the other to aug- 
ment the armies.’ Necker caloulated 916 persons to every 
square league (French); Pommelles only 905; but M. 
Peuchet alleges that there are now 1,093¥, souls on each 
square league! This increase, itought to be premised, is not 
in consequence of the additional countries annexed to 
France, but, as it is here asserted, in consequence of an in- 
crease in the general population of the ancient territory of 
France.—The French have published numerous volumes on 
almost all the arts: on the art of sleeping, art of begetting 
children cleverly, art of eating, art of credulity, &ec. but 
wedo not recollect any on the art of lying, although itis a 
science in which many of them are profound adepts. A 
practical treatise written by a Frenchman in his best man- 
ner on the ‘ art of lying,’ would unquestionably eclipse all 
our Munchausens, &c. and even the memory of Dean 
Swift himself. 
. With respect to the general population of Trance, we 
have.on a former oceasion* stated its amount, and our reas 
sons for believing and even asserting that. it could not be 
greater than our calculation. MM. Penchet here offers us ano- 
ther means of ascertaining the real number of souls in the 
French empire. He states that the annual number of 
births is eqnal to 28} of the tetal inhabitants, and gives 
only 955,977 for that number, which would make a popula- 
tion of 27,087,015 souls, an estimate, which, though much lesa 
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than the author’s, we-consider to be about two «millions 
greater than the reality. Muchis saidofi the popu < 
of the Italian states; but the! late’ ingeniond Fogpana® 
has shewn, so late as:17.98, that many parts wien meen | | 
now occupied by tlie -Freach ae 
and that +,th of the inhabitants die atinually. Indeed the 
number of inhabitants in all of Ively has been decreas 
ing for several years: past. , were the French govern 
ment conscious of such an enormocs population, why hho 
uot published a general census, the same’ as the | 
and Spanish governments have done ? Im the latter 
the number of houses is given, but their inhabitants: 
classed, and the precise number-of males and females devo- 
ted to each trade, arranged in opposite columns,.in. suchpa 
manner that in every province and large town the sumber 
of mechanics, merchants, nobles, monks; huns, and soldiers, 
may be precisely known. EIT 
Our author’s account of tbe French territorial 
like the ‘ Statistique generale’ before alluded to, is chiefly 
compiled from Lavoisicr and Arthar Young’s Tour, ‘He 
comteiats indeed that many of Mr. Young’s estimates of the 
productive fertility of France, are much greater. thaw facts 
will warrant. .Had Mr. Young travelled deliberately over 
France as a naturalist, in pursuit of minerals, or botanical 
studies, instead of a visionary agricultural theorist, he would 
not have so far deceived the world with an idea.of the ex- 
treme fertility ofthat country. , 
The chapter on the product of labour, offers nothing new 
except the duty called the patents. This is adirect tax on 
every kind of industry, and may be considered.as one of the 
poll-taxes, which vary from about 6 francs to several hun+ 
dreds. Every artisan and mechanic is obliged to pay for his 
patente, that is, alegal privilege to follow his trade, in: p 
portion to the money he ean earn; and the most industrions, 
of course, pay the heaviest duty according to this mode -of 
estimation. The Constituent Assembly proposed this ‘tax, 
and calculated that it would produce above 23 niillions of 
Kivres: but, such is the state of that country with its boasted 
increase of population, that, e reer =, ame atin 
date truce, this tax has gradually diminished to less than one 
fourth of its original amount. ook 
- The loss of the French fisheries, whieh employed $6,668 
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tons of shipping, and produced 6 millions of livres annually, 
is feelingly lamented by our author. We pity the writer wha 
isobliged to furnish a pompous statistical account of the actual 
commerce of France! M. Peuchet, however, like his prede- 
céssors,; has-piven tis pretty ample extracts from Necker, and 
has wisely declined saying any thing of the coinmerce of 
modem France, which he well knows has had no existence 
fet'some years past. In the financial details, it appears that 
Buonaparte has adopted the English term budget, for the 
amouat of thedifferent receipts of revenues and the disburse- 
wwents Of the government. The estimate, or rather the bud- 
pet for the 13th year, supposes the amount of the receipts to 
be 183 onillionssterling, of which 916,6661. are from what Sir 
Franéis d’lvernois calls Recettes exterieures, and 833,335). 
from ‘the sale of national domains. A sum nearly equal to 
this has been annually produced from the same source; but 
the national domains must one day.or other be all sold; when 
the deficit may be -irremediable. We perceive also that 
above a million of this revenue arises from deposits of money 
and its interest, given as pledges of honesty by those ap- 
pointed to offices of trust or emclument. Such securities 
ahay be, and no doubt are, indispensible in France; but they 
will unquestionably superinduce a mode of reasoning but too 
common inthat country, and which alwavs seeks for indem- 
nification without regard to the means. Peculation indeed is 
not deemed unjust by most officers of that description. It 
is a truth applicable to all classes and situations in life, that 
whatever is done from no other motive than the mere pecu- 
Niary recompence attached to it, will never either benefit 
‘society ordo credit to the individual. 

The concluding chapter on the national forces of the French 
‘empire is thus introduced: 

‘ The most numerous military corps is theinfantry ; that of France 
is at the same time the bravest in Europe ; an honour which has long 
‘been the portion of the Spanish infantry, and which it retained: till 
ithe battle of Rocroi, in 1643. The Russian infantry at present ap» 
pears to hold the second rank in Europe; that of Prussia no longer 
rates butafter the Austrian troops, and after them the English in- 
fantry, the worst of all, 

This abuse of the English soldiers has been industriously 
propagated in France as a national creed which it was neces- 
sary and politic to inculcate, and has become nearly as gene- 
ral as a sumilar opinion in this country, that one Englishman 
jis equal to three Frenchmen. | 

Aithough we hold all national prejudices to be in the high- 
est degree contemptible, yet we believe we may with safety 
assert, that on confronting some of these gasconading warriors 
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with facts, they could not produce one instance from the days 
of Edward I; to the present hour, where a Freneh army had ei- 
ther taken or forced an English one of equal numbers to re+ 
treat. 

We have extended our remarks on this unworthy compila- 
tion to a considerable length, because circumstances have ren- 
dered us perhaps better acquainted with the general design of 
these statistical works, than many of oar contemporaries. 'l'wo 
or three similar works are announced as‘pearly ready, for pub- 
lication. ‘These form a part, and that a very important one, 
of Buonaparte’s means of re-establishing, first the empire’ of 
Charlemagne, and finally that of ancient Rome; they display 
the countries under his dominion as populous, rich; and hap- 
py; whiletbose under the neighbouring governments ate ré- 
presented as miserable, tired of their rulers, and solicitous of 
participating in the blessings of his imperial protection. 
Treachery, bribery, ignorance and vulgar credulity, have 
moreoyer given effect to these false representations on the 
continent; in this country they will be believed with caution, 








Art. VIl.—Aelteste erdkunde des Morgenlacnders, Ein 
biblisch-philologischer versuch von Philipp Buttman, 
Berlin. . 1806. ; 


An Essay on the Knowledge of the Earth in the East in — 
| ancient Times, 


AN enquiry into the ideas of the aneients on the form of 
the earth, has been prosecuted with great industry in Ger- 
many ; but it has been chiefly confined to the knowledge 
which we derive from the Greeks. Heyne, Maunert, Noss, 
Gosselin, have all labeured with varions degrees of swecess 
in this field of enquiry ;'and, if Rennell has not attained his 
wish in the representation of the earth according to the 
ideas of Herodotus, yet the plan was. wel! devised, and he 
deserves great credit for the attempt. What, however, 
these writers bave attempted for the ceographical represen- 
tations of the Greeks and Romans, has been left untried in 
general for the Hebrews, and this treatise, from a man of 
Jearning,, of acomprehensive turn of mind, and clear 
ness of conception, is therefore the more worthy of our 
attention. Its object is to discover the meaning of the 
old tradition of Eden, with the four streams flowing out of 
it, of which the first chapter of Genesis contains only a 
concise account. 

According to our author, Eden could not have been cn 
this side of the Euphrates, and we must look to some part 
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of the earth, where are four great rivers, by which we may 
form an idea of the district in question. The inspired au- 
thor represents the four rivers as if they flowed from one 
source, from one single district ; this source however was 
unknown tohim. It existed on those heights out of whose 
paradisaical gardens the original sinners were driven, and to 
which all future access was barred by angels with flaming 
swords. These heights are probably the chain of mountains 
called Imaus and Paropamisus, which to the inhabitants 
of the southern countries were the limits of their geographi- 
cal knowledge. On this chain of mountains lived the ori- 
ginal father of the human race in a delicious garden. On 
offending the divine command he was driven from the gar- 
den, and soon after, Cain, the first murderer, was driven 
for his crimes to the east of this country, to a land of wretch- 
edness, and a curse or sentence was passed on him, that he 
should with his posterity live a wandering life. Directly to 
the east of Cashmire, near which our author places Paradise, 
live the wandering Tartars, whose’ roving life must to the 
settled inhabitants of the southern countries appear most 
wretched, and as-arising only from some calamitous state, 
which they interpreted into a curse. 

if from Cashmire we proceed southwards towards India, 
four great rivers present themselves to our notice. Pison or 
Pisong, the Besynga of Ptolemy, and the present Irabatti, 
the most remote from the western Asiatics and least known 
to them, is therefore more fully described. It flows through 
the celebrated Chavila, where are gold and precious stones, 
and this country was called by the Greeks, xpueen xupa. The 
author here uses the words ‘ flows through,’ but in the origie 
wal it is 310, which rather means ‘ surrounds.’ It was, we 
should therefore imagine, the eastern limit of the country in 

uestion ; as in early times it was most natural that rivers 
should be boundaries of districts. Gihon is probably the 
Ganges, a stream of high honour in all times; Chin, the 
Hindor Indus ; Dekel, or as in later times Dekl, Dikla, the 
Tigtis; but, as the knowledge of these rivers was lost 
to the western Asiatics, the two rivers were confounded in 
pne,and called by one name Hiddekel. As the Euphrates 
Was universally known to the Hebrews, it required no farther 
So 7 
_ These conjectures are established upon much reading, and 
jn general we feel much inclined to me sae en. We can- 
not, however, approve of the frequent use of the word jubog 
when applied to any part of the scriptures ; but this is a pre- 
valent fashion among one class of the learned in Germany, 
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and they affect to treat the knowledge we derive from the 
inspired writers in the same manner as they would the fa, 
bles of the Greeks and Romans. , That our author belengs 
to this class, is ‘evident, not only from this treatise, but from 
another, in which mach learning is displayed on the two 
first svéa of the Mosaical original history. These pata, ace 
cording to him, took their rise from * peopl living in the 
south-eastern part of Asia, and he grouads this conjecture on 
the circumstance, that Jehovah allowed to maa foad from 
the vegetable world alone, to which also the animal world 
was limited. ‘This seems-to have been originally the fiction 
of a nation and religious sect, that abhurred animal food, and 
they endeavoured toestablish the probibition of such food, 
by the tradition of an original command from the creator, 
and of a golden age, in which even the animals did not de- 
youreach other, As this was not the case with the Hebsews, 
we are not to look to their race for the origin of this tradi- 
tion, but to the south of Asia, where at the present day the 
greater part of the inhabitants hold animal food in detests- 


tion. 


Art.VIII, Des cultes qui ont precedés et amenés T Idolatrie, bc. 


A Treatise on the different Forms of Worship whick 
ceded and introduced Idolairy, or the Worshi ing of ku- 

_ man Figures, By J. 4. Dulaure. Paris. 1805. lmport- 
ed by Deconchy. © 


THE origin of idolatry is lost in the obscurest recesses of 
history. We know only that it began very early after the 
flood, and of all the writers upon the subject, the authar ef 
the book of Wisdom, whoever be was, seems to haveassigned 
the most probable causes for this perversion of human reae 
son. The moment that the great truth was lost, that there 
was Only one being to whom divive adoration was due, 
and that men could persuade themselves that more 
than one had divine command over human affairs, door 
was open to every absurdity; each age would imeregse the 
stupidity of its predecessors, and the poems of Homer 
would natyrally be disgraced by the condescension of the 
poet to the vile taste of his countrymen. Ip the bistory of 
idolatry, Homer’s poems date far from its source; Hesied, Or~ 
pheus, and Linus, are equally incapable of rendering us any 
assistance. Egypt with ber population of gods might aid 
our researches if her hierog! yphics were understood ; buf 
to the Chaldeans most probably our attention ought to be 
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directed, and, as their early records have hot escaped the 
devouring*hand of time, the solution of the question is not 
very speedily to be expected. 

‘The author of this work flatters himself that he has made the 
importantdiscovery, and he has worked it up into a system, ac- 
cording to the custom of his countrymen, which will be read 
with pleasure, and serve for occasional amusement. We cannot 
flatter the public with any other benefit from these research- 
és, except that ‘at times he is led by his subject to some 
very ingenious remarks, whieh throw light on the obscurer 
places of heathen mythology. As written records can give 
us but little aid in the proposed question, it was necessary to 
Jay down ‘some principles as a clue to conduct us in our 
wanderings, and these appear in the following form: 1. 
W hat is simple, is more ancient than what is complicated. 
2. In theearly stages of society, the state of man as to his 
morals, differed but little from that of the savage at the 
present day; his religious opinions were errors. 3. The 
errors of antiquity, in spite of the improvementsin knowledge, 
were respected. Civilization, as it advanced, polished, 
adorned, or hid them under the veil of allegory... 4. Symbols 
are not merely objects of nature, but also works of art. 

Aided by these principles, our author conducts us into the 
midst of his idols and symbols, and he makes aremark which 
will not be admitted without hesitation, that the principal 
source of the errors of antiquity, arose in the confusion of 
the symbol, with the being it was intended to represent. 
Thus they believed that the sign, figure, or symbol, liad the 
saine virtue, the same supernatural power, whether for be- 
nevolent or malevolent purposes, as the deity of which it 
was the object. Bat this fact in the history of idolatry, 
which is confirmed by a similar delusion of ignorant people 
in the Romish church, could scarcely have commenced with 
idolatry. Idolatry must have preceded it, and mankind 
must fora long time have been accustomed to bow down to 
an image, before they could have ascribed to it any active 
qualities. , 

Three species of religious opinions, each still existing in 
the world, paved the way for idolatry. The belief in a 
supernatural power joined to an inanimate object, was an 
earlyerror, It prevails still in full extent in Africa, and the 
objects of their superstition are called Fetiches. Thus, 
whatever made a strong impression on the mind, the noise 
of thunder, the violence of the torrent, the roaring of the 
winds, the heat of the sun, became an object of religious 
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awe and adoration. In process of timemen examied thes 
objects with greater attention ; the motion .o ek pad 
moon, and_ stars, required a degree of, skill, The things 
themselves were adored, as_if endowed with Antelligeace. 
and they, who were best acquainted yeh the ,angtions of 
these gods, acquired reputation and formed them elves into 
a body of priests. Thus Sabeism, or the worship of the 
host of heaven, became the established religign., Tle.step 
was easy from’ the worship of inanimate, to, that, of anls 
mated matter, and policy, ‘was gratified by the greater secu- 
rity for allegiance in the worship paid to a. departed hero, 
Thé human mifid thus debased, sunk at once into .a; step 
which degraded it still more, and iransterreg js homage from 
the objects of nature, or an imaginary god, to the work of 
their own hands, an image of wood or stone. . 

Butin this progress of mankind towards idolatry, it is. pre- 
sumed, that the primitive state of society was that of unculs 
tivated and savage life; an opinion which is by no ,means ig 
be reconciled with the only true history we have of it, and 
that is in our Bibles. Thelanguage held by,Abraham tp, the 
sons of Heth indicates no sich state; and we, should rather 
attribute idolatry toa very early perversion of mind, to base 
depravity, than to this progress which is assigned toit, . The 
tale current among the Jews, that Abraham left. Chaldea 
from detestation of idol-worship, makes idolatry to have had 
an early origin; and we are more inclined to ascribe to 
Niinrod this detestable mode of establishing both civil and 
religious tyranny. Forcé and fraud co-operated at ihat time 
to make a great change in human affairs; but the de- 
scendants of the sons of Noah were by no means an ignorant, 
uncultivated race. If we have seen the purity of Christianity 
debased by the wicked arts of the Romish church, can we 
be surprised that at am early age of the world a. similar 
Spirit of deception should be at work; and that for equally 
sinister purposes, men should have been gradually brought 
from the worship of the only true God, to that of idols, ce- 
vised by the cunning of a few, to gain the dominion over the 
consciences of the many? 

On the worship of Fetiches, very ingenious remarks are 
made. Monntains, forests, fountains, rivers, lakes, seas, 
disgraced by this species of worship, pass in review belore us ; 
but if the’ author meang by Hebrews,the descendants of Abra- 
ham, there is ho reason to believe that either the patriarch 
himself} or his, gon Isaad, or grapdeon, Jacob, with bis chil- 
dren, paid any veneration to the otk of Mamre. The wor- 
ship, which is paid at the present day to the river Ganges by 
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the Hindoos, is sufficiently known to our countrymen, and 
from that we may form the best notion of the ancient 
worship paid to similar objects. But our author here carries 
us into a hhew field of enquiry, and would persuade us, that 
he can in an easy manner remove the veil of allegory, which 
covers idolatry. 

The eatly possessors of country,to secure themselves from 
continual disputes on the rights of territory, encircled each 
region by a Space of uncultivated ground, and as-this was 
called eremos in Greek, the name Hermes easily arose from ° 
it. On these frontiers were placed the principal objects of 
worship : on them were performed funeral rites; tombs were 
placed there : and they were the theatre of several civil and 
religious ceremonies. To prove this, instances are brought 
of the adoration of mountains which were on the frontiers 
of countries, and of sacred stones placed also on these fron- 
tiers. As the uncultivated ground was called Hermes, in 
process uf time the limits of the colossal pillars upon them 
were called by the same name ; and as here religious rites 
were performed, by degrees adoration was paid to the pillars. 
These pillars were he in various forms ; and hence arose 
the terms Hermapollo, Hermathene, Hermaphroditus; ac- 
cording to the god whose head was fixed on its top. In- 
stances in great number are given of these pillats placed in 
various parts of the world; and we have no doubt, that 
when property in land was established, it was natural to 
make the separation valid by all that society held most sa- 
cred. Hence we are not surprised at finding the images of 
gods on the limits of territories, just as we do the image of 
the cross, or of the Virgin Mary, in the catholic countries of 
Germany, where we pass out of one territory into another; 
but we apprehend tliat the worship of these pillars did not 
originate, as the author supposes, in the desert state of the 
territories, and its consequent appropriation to religious 
rites; but that idolatry being previously established, the 
idols would be placed by states on their frontiers, and by in- 
dividuals on the borders of their possessions. 

We shall not follow our author in his notice of a variety 
of these stones to be found in almost every country, but 
just examine the result of his enquiry, which is to explain 
to us the whole history of Mercury. This god was the son of 
Jupiter and Maia, that is, of the heaven and earth, the 
me where they unite being the boundary of our view-; 

e was born on imount Cyllené, that is, on the frontiers of 


Arcadia and Achaia ; was the god af negotiation, being 


concerned in all treaties of peace and alliances, because 
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these were ratified on the frontiers ; was the.gad of eloquencey 
because great discussions took place on the rontiers ; wag jn= 
ventot of the harp, ‘atid instituted solefun sports, because, a 
the méetings on the frontiers music atid sports we! an 
as at our country fairs ; he Conducted the souls of the dead to 
the lower regions, bécvuse thie dead were’ buried on fhe fron- 
tiers near to the statues of the gods ; be was the. god, of Irade 
and merchants, bécause on the frontiers was a great meeting. 
at certain times of traders: of course it was natural art § 
amorous intrigues should be under his care, Ss they. voit 
be frequent at these meetings; and as ti such assemblies 
there would be. sufficient. attraction for thieves, jt was na-,, 
tural for poor Mercury to have the charge also of that. 
ptofession. His other qualities op in a similar manner be - 
accounted for, and it was natural that as science improved, , 
this god should We the director of a planet, who is of all 
others the quickest in its motions. goers 

In the same manner the different qualities of Venus are . 
analysed, which we doubt not originated in the impuritieg.. 
that took place in the temples of Babylon, and are still, 
common in many parts of India. When the uncouth, stone, 
that represented this filthy goddess, was converted by . 
the Greeks into a beautiful statue, the poets sung her, 
praises in’ a different strain, and the scenes of the brothel 
were rendéred less disgusting by a superior degree of 
decorum, that attended the rites paid to the mother. of 
harlots.’ ' All these rites, according to our author, preceded 
the worship of dead men deified, Fat naturally led to it. 
Thence a variety of religious institutions would naturally . 
follow, according to the heroes which each nation first — 
assomed into its valendar, and death would by its horrors 
form-ajust ground for various mysteries. Hence we have 
the genealogy of each absurdity of the ancients in the fol- 
lowing order : 

The frontiers of tértitories gave rise to religious worship paid 
to stones which bounded them, whence sprang obelisks, pyra- 
mids, temples,and altars. Astronomy found it. necessary to 
distinguish the regioms of the zodiac, whence arose fi- 
gutes which with the sun and planets became the objects of 
adoration. Representations of these figures were engraved 
on boutdary. stones, and astronomical religion or Sabeism, 
was formed. The tombs of heroes placed on frontiers, 
became.the spots appro iated to various sports, whence arose 
the idéas of the seats of the blessed, and various other mysteries. 
A; such rites were paid'‘to the memdry of the deceased, less 
could not be paid to thé supposed living gods, and hence 
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even living kings, as well as dead men, united in nearly’ 
the same honours, became all at Jast to be ‘considered as 
gods. Asthe burying places of heroes were conceived to 
be.sacred, and no base wretch was perinitted to profane the 
soil ‘by his ashes, he was removed to a certain distanee trom’ 
it; and hence arose the distinction of the. residence of de- 
parted spirits in the lower regions, the elysium and the 
hell of the ancients. 

This filiation of the various species of religious worship 
is made out completely to the author’s satisfaction. The 
proofs of it are ingenious, but very far from being satis- 
factory. ‘Too much is derived from Grecian lore ; and we 
know that the worship of idols was at its height in Chaldea, 
when the Greeks were scarcely emerging from, barbarity 
invo the first paths of civilised life. The whole of the sys- 
tem falls to the ground, if idolatry took place before these 
uncultivated limits were established between states. Of 
this we can entertain but litthke doubt in our own minds : 
and we should trace idolatry to a different source. 


Primus in orbedeos fecit Timor. 


A conqueror insisted on honours being paid in his absence 
tosome resemblance of him, just as the peers of Britain bow 
to an empty throne, or the papist priest bends his knee toa 
naked altar. The son found the advantage of. the supersti- 
tion, and the dead hero was deificd. The priests soon found 
an interest in this profitable institution, and the throne and 
the altar mutually supported each other. The introduction 
of a single god of this kind became a precedent, and the 
canonisation of saints in the Romish church is only an imi- 
tation of what was done by its prototype, the impious Ba- 
bylon of the ancient world. 


—— 
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Art. 1X.—Lilienthalische Betrachtungen, &c. Gottingen. 

1805. . ' 

Obsercations made at Lilienthal on the three lately discovered 
Planets. Gottingen. 1805. 


LILIENTHAL will be hereafter celebrated in the annals of 
astronomy, not only forthe discovery of a planet, but for 
the zeal and industry with which this author bas pur:ued 
his astronomical researches, the accuracy of his observa- 
tions, anddhe acumen which he discovers in his solution of 
every plizenomenon, coming under his notice.’ One of the 
plancts which make the subject of this work, was discovered by 
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Mr. Harding, the assistant of our author, the other two were 
firstseen by Piazzi at Palermo, and Olbers' at Bremen; 
and thus in our time the number of our planets has been 
increased by four new ones, which, from the names of the 
discoverers, are called Herschell, Piazzi, Olbers, and Hard- 
ing. The three last are telescopical planets, and the magnify 
ing powers of Herschell’s telescopes have been applied to 
them, but not with the success which might have been ex- 
pected. Hence there exists a species of controversy between 
our author and Herschell, which is carried on with great 
good temper and sagacity in this volume, and from one sifi- 
gle circumstance it will be evident to all our readers, that 
the German has a manifest advantage over our adopted 
countryman. 

Herschell in his measurements has generally agreed with 
the author; but in the cases of Piazzi and Olbers, the dif« 
ference between them is very great. Herschell took the mea- 
surements of Piazzi but three times, and of Olbers but once. 
On the first of April he made the apparent diameter of 
Piazzi to be 0,40, on the 21st, 0”,38, and on the 22d, only 
0”,22. Thus in so short an interval the diameter was dimi- 
nished nearly one half; a diminution which implies a motion 
in the body not to be reconciled with any other observations, 
and which would at once remove it into the cometary from 
the planetary system. The observations of Hersehell were 
made with magnifying powers of S70 and 516, and this cir- 
cumstance leads to some curious investigations on the powers 
to be used in measuring these bodies; whence it appears, 
that from the excess of light in the larger powers more mo- 
derate ones are more advantageous, 

The magnitudes, distances, and densities of the three pla- 
nets are given in this work. Future observations will of 
course make some few corrections; but it is not likely that 
the errors will be of very greatimportance. From the cal- 
culations, it appears that Olbers is about the size of our 
moon, being about a fourth larger in diameter than Piazzi, 
and Harding is the least of the three. If we take the dia- 
meter of the Earth at 1719, of Mercury at 608, and of the 
Moon at 468, then the diameter of Piazzi is to that of the 
Earth as 1 to 4,88; to that of Mercury, as t to 1,73 ; to that 
of the Moon as 1 to 1,39: for Olbers these proportions are 
as 1 to 3,77, as 1 to 1,33; and as Ito t,0%; for Harding‘as 
1 to 5,563; as 1 to 1,07; and as } to 1,5}. oft 

From the nebule attending two of these planets; it is 


evident that their atmosplicres must be considerably higher 
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and. denser than that of ourearth. It is calculated, that 
the atmosphere of Piazzi is nearly fifteen times denser than 
that of the Earth, and four hundred and tweiity times denser 
than that of the Moon: the atmosphere of Oibersis about ten 
times denser than that of the Earth, and two hundred and 
ninety-three times denser than that of the Moon. ‘The .at- 
mosphere of Harding is not so remarkable; but the changes 
in the appearance of its light indicate that ils atmosphere 
must be denser and more extensive than that of any of the 
old planets. If the variation in Jight has any rejerence to 
the rotation on,its axis, then this rotation may be calculated 
at about twenty-seven hours, but the ubservations of our 
author do notatford us any thing sufficiently decisive upon 
this subject. 

These three small planets are estimated also to be denser 
than the other planets. Jupiter approaches the nearest to 
them in this respect, and then followsthe Earth. ‘The sitna- 
tion which they occupy in the system, naturally gave rise 
toconjectures on their origin. ‘Lhe discoverer ot one of 
them considers all as fragments of one planct, and expects 
that more will be discovered in the spaces between the 
orbits of Jupiterand Mars. Ourauthor does not aceede to 
this opinion, nor conceive that they were ever united in one 
planet, moving in an orbit about the Suv; but be magines 
that they are the rudiments of a planet, whic!:. by some con- 
yulsion, were separated trom each other, and thus taking dif- 
ferentdirections, were formed into smaller planets. ‘Tus, in 
the chaotic state just before the rotatory motion world have 
combined them together, scine powerlul gas operated and 
dispersed them in their ciffereat directions, and this will ac- 
count for their orbits being so near toeach other. I! we should 
discover many more of tiesetragments, we may form a con- 
jecture on the size of the planet that was intended to occupy 
the space between Jupiter and Mars, and future ages may 
Wituess their re-union, when an orb in that space may excite 
asmuch attention as Jupiler or Mars. 

Whether tthe above conjecture is wel! grounded or not, we 
cannot abstain from recommending this work to every astro- 
homer, whether he delights most in its practice or its theory. 
The observations on glasses, and the proper application uf 
highimagnifving powers, merit creat attention, and the mo- 
desty with which tie opinion of Hlerschell is contreverted, 
does great credit tu tie euther. We may add too as no 
swall part of the merit of ihis work, that, with the excel- 
leuce of its theory, ts united a seioustiess of thouglt and a 
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sentiment of devotion, which prove, that with the best views 
of nature, the author is led by all his eontemplations* ap to 
nature’s God.’ re | 


een — ——_—__— 





Arr. X.—Tistoire de ’Occupation dé la Baviere, &c. 


Ilistory of the Occupation of Bavaria by the Austrians in 
1773 and 1779; containing the Detailsof that War; and 
of the Negotiations arising fromit; which were terminated 
in 1779,--by the Peace of Teschen. “By N. Frangois de 
Neufchateau. 8vo. Paris. 1806. Turported by Des 
conchy. 


THE invasion of Bavaria which took place previous. to 
that which we have lately seen terminate in such ruinous 
consequences to the house of Austria, happened in the years 
1778 and 1779. The present work contains a history of that 
event, with an account of the various intrigues and nego- 
tiations which it produced ; and the peace of Tesehen, by 
which it was finally brought to aconclusion. The subject 
had occupied the pens of Linguet, Mirabeau, and Frederic ; 
and the present work would probably never have appeared, 
if late events had not called the attention to the subject. The 
history seems to be written with care, and faithfally to.ex- 
pose the ditferent views of the French, the Austrian, aud the 
Prussian governments on this occasion, For the professed 
politician or diplomatist, the work may have some attractions, 
but it can excite but little interest in the, general reader, 
The narrative is plain and perspicuoys, but there is nothing 
either in the composition or the events to merit particular 
nolice, or to call either for censure or for praise. 

The death of Maximilian-Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, who 
died in 1777, without leaving any issue, excited the desize of 
the house of Austria to get possession of his dominions, which 
had long been the object ofits ambition. MariaTheresa, a 
slave on the decline of life to the puerilities of a superstitious 
worshep, no longer possessed that energy of character which 
she had formerly displayed. But all ber ambition bad des 
scended to her son Joseph Ii. without the correct judgment 
or the resolute firmuess with which it was supported. This 
prince determined to lose no time in taking possession of Ba- 
varia, either as chief of the empire till the rights of the dif- 
ferent claimants were ascertained, or in his owe name as 
heir of Lower Bavaria. The Elector Palatine in the mean 
tine. agreeably fo an arrangement concluded m 1774, took 
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possession of the electorate, and repaired to Munich. But 
this prince, who was as weak as he was vicious, was soon in- 
duced by powerful addresses both to his passions and his 
fears, to cede to Austria aconsiderable part of his dominions, 
on condition of being secured in the possession of the remain- 
der. The house of Austria thus seemed, by the mostdexterous 
contrivance, to have obtained possession of the course of the 
Inn, of a great part of the Danube, ‘of the passes between 
Germany and Italy, of the trade in corn and salt which Ba- 
varia carried en with Switzerland, besides an annual revenue 
of more than six millions of florins, The Austrian govern- 
ment, which had lately become clesely connected with that 
of France by the marriage of the archduchess, the unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette, with Louis XVI., thought that the 
French court would throw no obstacles in the way of these 
ambitious projects and unjustifiable usurpations. But the 
wily Frederic beheld this aggrandizement of Austria with no 
small! jealousy and inquietude ; and he resolved to prevent 
it either by negotiation or by arms. He immediately makes 
the most vigorous preparations for war, in order to give the 
greater weight to his pacific overtures. He at the same 
time employs every effort to get acquainted with the secret 
disposition of the court of France. But that court which 
was, at this moment, about to be engaged in a war with 
England, and wished to take no active part in the affair, 
for a long time practised the most wary reserve and the 
inost profound dissimulation. It had indeed secretly de- 
termined, if the dispute between the Austrian and Prussian 
governments should proceed to hostilities,to observe the most 
rigorous neutrality. But the French government did not 
wish by an open disclosure of its resolution to favour the 
designs of the Prussian cabinet. Frederic with all bis art 
could not penetrate the mystery; and he was for a long 
time irresolate in his military preparations, from his ignorance 
of the real designs of France, and of the part which she meant 
to take in case of hostilities between the two rival powers. 
But the Austrian government was extremely mortified by 
the notification of the French minister, that his court would 
maintain the most determined neutrality. in the approaching 
war. Various attempts at negotiation between the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin were made, various overtures rejected, 
and all hopes of an amicable adjustment being set-aside, 
both parties resolved to try the issue of the sword. A camn- 
paign ensued, which was attended with no remarkable 
events. There were a few affairs of pusts ; and a_varicty 
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of manoeuvres were practised which led to nodecisive advan- 
tages on either side. In the field of battle the negotiations 
were not suspended ; and this: may be said to have been 
a war in which more paper was expended than powder, and 
more ink spilled than blood. It was at length terminated 
in 1779, by a peace, in which Austria agreed to release the 
elector from the disgraceful convention concluded in 1778, 
and torenounce for ever all the claims which she had ad- 
vanced to any part of the succession of the late elector. 
Some few cessions were made on both sides ; and thus ended a 
dispute, which in other times and under other circumstances 
would have put the whole continent in a flame. In this 
almost bloodless war, Joseph If. made his first military 
debut ; in which his talents as a soldier seemed ona level 
with those which he exhibited as a statesman. He was one 
of those characters which aim at distinction without any 
superiority of virtues to merit, or any superiority of talents 
to obtain it. He mistook the desire of celebrity. for the 
capacity of acquiring it; his restless activity was only a sort 
of feverish inquietude; and his preventive foresight only 
the most incautious precipitation. His scrupulous attention 
to the most frivolous details, developed a mind incapable of 
comprehending a vast whole ; and his whole condact evinced . 
a contemptible puerility of enterprise, and an affectation 


of greatness without any thing like realelevation or sublimity 
of soul, 
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Art. XI.—De l’Unité du genre humain, &c. 


On the Unity of the Human Race, and its Varieties. Pre- 
ceded by a Letter from Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. and Pre 
sident of the Royal Society of London. By Frederick 
Blumenbach, M. D. Member of the same Society. Uran- 
slated from the third Edition of the Latin, by Frederic 
Chardel, M.D. 8v0. Paris. 1806. Imported by De- 


conchy, 


THE principal object of this work is to shew that all men, 
whatever may be their diversityof colour, structure, &c. belong 
to one and the same species; or, in other words, that all 
the varied ramifications of humanity can be referred only to 
one original stem, and that the differences which are ob- 
servable among the scattered portions of mankind, can be as- 
cribed only to the effect of climate, education, food, &c, and 
cannot be considered as indicating any diversity in the pri- 
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mitive. organization.’ The reasoning of the author on the 
subject is very ingenious and satisfactory, but as his work 
has been long before the public, we shall at present attend 
only to the preliminary matter which Dr. Chardel bas pre- 
fixed to his translation of the original. | 

_ Man possesses more than any other animal the capacity of 
accommodating himself ta all climates, to all temperatures, to 
the variations of the atmosphere, and toevery modification of 
existence. Hecan endure the most excessive heats, andthe 
Greenlander lives in the midstof the polar ice. But his primitive 
organization is nevertheiess liable to receiye divers modifica- 
tions from the circumstances in which he is placed and the ob~ 
jects by which he is surrounded, His stature varies, his skin takes 
a different hue, its excretions are not the same, and even hig 
character undergoes a change. 

The whiteness of the European is not owing to the colour 
which is reflected by the epidermis, (since it is a transparent 
body,) but to that which it transmits. The skin assumes a 
deeper hue in proportion as the epidermis (or outer skin) 
intercepts a greater number of luminous rays, and becomes 
entirely black when it absorbs them all, We may distinguish 
two kinds of colouring; one of which depengls on the imme- 
diate action of the sun, which carbonises the exterior surface 
ofthe common integuments, but which disappears as the 
heat declines, and is not hereditary ; the other, on the con- 
trary,’is the effect of temperament, and is propagated for a 
greater or less length of time, through successive genera- 
tions, according as the constitution has experienced a more or 
less radical alteration. Itis thus that in Europe, without 
any change of latitude, we see the skin pass through an infi- 
nity of shades, from the lily-white to the colour which dis- 
tinguishes the temperament of hypochagndria, These 
different shades are effaced with more or less difficulty ac- 
cording to their degree. Diseases, or the action of certain 
climates will sometimes immediately communicate this lint 
io the finest skins; this is perceived ip different disorders 
of the liver, which prevent the blood from completely disen- 
gaging itself from all the elements of bile. ‘The climate 
of the West Indies sometimes gives a saturhine or olive hue 
to the complexion of the Europeans scon after their arrival, 
even though they may enjoy good bealth, and have na ob- 
struction of the viscera. It appears then that the colouring 
principle isthe same among all men; and that the skin of 
the ludians and of othertawoy people, differs from that of 
gach other and even from ours ently io degree, according ag 
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it exhibits more or less of this yellow, proceeding from an 
imperfect transmission of the white. 1 

When we remove the epidermis of a negro either by the 
action ofa blister, by fire, or boiling water, its exterior surface 
preserves almost the same colour as before this 9peration,. 
but its internal surface differs little from that of the whites, 
The application of cantharides, particularly on the thighs, 
often separates this membrane into two Jamin of a thickness 
equal to the epidermis of the whites, The corresponding 
surfaces of these two laminze are part white and part. black ; 
fibres of this colour pass through the epidermis, and whem 
it is divided into two lavers, appear like somany black spots 
dispersed over the surfaces which were before in contact 
with each other, but which are no longer seen on the internal 
surface of the inferior laver. The analogous part of: the 
superior layer is white, with the exception of the black spots 
of which we have spoken. The tint, which it receives trom 
the exterior surface, which is biack, makes its whiteuess ap- 
pear very superficial. This layer is less transparent, more 
thick, and more coarse than the epidermis of the whites, 
Be scraping the lwo layers which compose the cuticle .of: 
the negroes, we may give it the same colour as it has among 
the whites ; whilst it is impossible to do this by maceration, 
whatever may be the vehicle which we employ. 

When we reflect that the human complexion keeps 
continually assuining a deeper bue in proportion as we 
approach the south, we may be convinced that the cli- 
mate is the most general cause, and that the action of 
the sun moré particularly determines the effects. We sec 
the same action, independent of every other cause, -conti- 
nualiv tered to deprive the skin of its natural white ;_ and if 
the soiar rays soon taa the fairest skin, which is one step 
towards the hue of the Ethiopian, their action continued 
through several thousand years, may at last convert it_ into 
jet black, and render the skin as dense and coarse as that 
of the negroes. 

The tint of people of colour seems an hereditary variety, ac- 
cidentaily produced by the climate which they inhabit; which 
some trifling circumstance, as the vicinity of a mountain, 
a more northern situation, amore elevated or a humid soil, 
is sufficient to diminish or even entirely to efface. Bouger 


(Fig. de la Terre) observed that the savages who dwell at the 
western declivity of the Cordijlies, are almost as white as us, 
while, as we recede trom this mountainous tract, the Indi. 
vus resnine their copper colour. 


jn the more elevated and 
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tnountainous regionsin the interior of Africa, where abun- 
dant and continual rains temper the heat and cool the air, the 
natives are reported to be almost as white as the Europeans, 
Man is not the only animal whose colour is altered by the 
climate ; almost all the hogs in Normandy are white, black 
in Savoy, and of a brownish red in Bavaria. Most of the 
oxen in Hungary are of a greyish white; they are red in 
Franconia. In Guinea, the dogs and poultry are as black as the 
inhabitants, Ifthe hair of the negro is frizzled and woolly, 
if there are some slight differences between his skull and 
that of the European, we may observe that the climate and 
nutriment will produce greater changes in animals of the 
same species. The rabbits and cats of Angola have hair as 
fine as silk and almost as white as snow ; and how many va- 
rieties are there in the wool of the sheep of different cli- 
mates, from the superfine wool of Tibet to the thick and coarse 
hair of the Ethiopian sheep? We trust that no further-re- 
marks on analogies are necessary to show that the different 
colour of the human anima! in different climates, isan acciden- 
tal and not an essential difference, and that our readers are ful- 
Jy convinced of this scriptural truth, that God made of one 
blood and produced from one pair all the individuals of every 
nation under heaven. 








Art. XLI.—Alphoasince, ou la Tendresse maternelle. 


Alphonsine, or Maternal Tenderness, By Madame de Genlis. 
3 vols, small 8vo. Paris. 1806. Imported by Decon- 
chy, 

THE most distinguishing peculiarity of modern literature 
compared with ancient Greek and Roman, is the rage which 
exists of reading and composing novels. We mean not ta 
attempt a discussion of the origin and progress of this kind 
of composition, not only because the subject would exceed 
our limits, but because also it has frequently been done 
by abierhands. It may, howeyer, be worth our while to 
endeavour to classify these shadowy creatures of ima- 
gination ; and in this attempt we shall comprehend under 
the generic name of novels, all fictitious tales written in 
prose, whether they assume the form of novels properly so 
called, of romances, of feigned adventures, or eyen of alle- 
goric tales. It appears then, that they may al! be ranked 
ynder one or other of five descriptions, which, for brevity’s 
sake, we shall entitle moral, comic, sentimental, preeter- 
patural marvellous, and natural marvellous. Moral novels 
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are such asin a serious manner exhibit under a fei : 
tory the depravity of the haman heart, the loveliness of vir- 
tue, the isstability of earthly happiness, &c.- Such are 
Rasselas, David Simple, and a few others, comprehending 
religious and moral allegories down from those of Addison 
and Hawkesworth to honest Bunyan. The comic species 
are such as paint haman life 2nd manners, as they reall 

exist fall of fraud and folly, with a few touches of the sati- 
ric pencil, As the first class professes morality in its higher 
departments, so.this professes to instruct us in prudence, ia 
the discernment of character, and in what is called a know- 
ledge of the world, by unfolding the latent windings of the ha- 
man heart. Among novels of this class, Gil Blas stands 
very high. By no means, however, will we affirm that ei- 
ther of the above sorts of novels always attain their respec- 
tive ends. Even Rasselas, with all its beauties, presents 
so gloomy a view of life, that the reader is put out of hu- 
mour with himself and with the world, a disposition of mind 
Jittle compatible with the diffusive complacency of virtue. 
Gil Blas, on the other hand, relates his tricks and frauds 
with such a good-natured candour that. we love the varlet 
in spite of hissins, till vice itself becomes an object of mer- 
riment rather than disgust. But proceed we to the senti- 
mental class, the gentle tribeof Lauras and Matildas—‘ quid- 
quid tenerum et lax& ceryice legendum.’ It is needless to 
enlarge on a sort of novels which form so great a portion 
of every circulating library. Suffice it to say, with regard 
to its effects, that the heart may be intenerated too much, 
that man is born to act as well as feel, and that our sympa- 
thy with the really wretched is not always found in propor- 
tion to our susceptibility from fictitious distress. ‘Ihe at- 
tractions of this species are, however, evident, not only from 
the multiplicity of novels addressed to the heart, but from 
the circumstance that even in the other kinds a substratum 
of senti:nent is requisite to catch and to detain the reader’s 
interest. Indeed the most perfect and the happiest novels 
@re such as are a combination of the comic and sentinental, 
Such are Fielding’s, Suiollet’s, and Dr. Moore’s, in which 
satire and pathos unite their influence. But FBielding’s 
cook-maids, and Smolict’s tars would soon disgust without 
a sprinkling of the sentimental ; and even Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
hobgublins, haunted casties, and ‘ death-like silences,’ would 
Soom scarce us into fitful slambers, were it pot that she oeca- 
sionally directs our eyes to ‘ the soft green of the soul." 
But we have anticipated what we had neatto consider, the 











‘modern reproduction after the old folio romances. 
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romantic class: The distinction which we have drawn of 
this sort into the prater-natural and the natural is obvious, 
as the marvellous scenes exhibited may be either preter 
or rather super natural, or only surprising, that is, at first 
sight above nature, but in the end reconciled with her. 
Of the former kind the Castle of Otranto was the first 

The 
Old: Manor-house by Clara Reeve was among the first, if 
not itself the first, of what we may call the pseudo-mar- 
vellous, and in this kind Mrs. Radcliffe stands pre-eminent, 
though, if we remember right, she has some ghosts and 
dead bodies that have omitted to give a satisfactory account 
ofthemselves. For our own part we have no objection what- 
ever to areal bond fide ghost, provided he conducts him- 
self gentee:ly and takes his leave at a reasonable hour, But 
to return to the pseudo-marvellous: this likewise admits of 
distinct shades and degrees, according as the effect of terror 
when the delusion is cleared up, continues more or less, 
or pesses over altogether into the Judicrous. Thus, when a 
dead body turns out to be a figure of wax, or a smuggler 
concealed, we still shudder somewhat at the effect it must 
bave had upon the adven:urer who drew aside the curtain or 
lifted up the pall. But when a monster of a sirange and 
{rightful description proves at last to be a flea or a louse as 
viewed through a solur microscope, or when a hideous ghost 
with clanking chains turns out to be an ass with fetters on 
his legs, our terrors vanish and we laugh. ‘This latter may, 
if we please, be clevated into a distinct class, and termed 
the comic marvellous, [t is a favourite province of Madame 
de Geniis, as may be seen in her Tales of a Castle. And 
there, as addressed to youth, it is applied with effect, as it 
takes away by a simple artifice the great obstacle by which 
the minds of cluldren are prevented from discerning the 
wonders of creation, numery, their constant presence and 
uniformity. But she is fond of introducing the same arti- 
fice into her novels and tales, even in scenes of serious pa 
thos: and here’ we abominate such tricks. What should 
we think of the play of Hauilet, if the ghost proved in 
tue end to be the image of a magic lanthorn ? 

We have in a former critique on a work of Madame de 
Genlis’s, given our general estimation of her merits, our ap- 
probation of her moral intentions, and our opinion that for 
tle most part she has attained the true moral end of novel 
writing, tliat which consists not in 2 few conclnding pages 
of poctica! justice, but inthe general impression lett ujon 
the reade:’s mind when he closes the volume. This secms 
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sv obvious a distinction that we should have thought it super- 
fluous tu repeat it, had not the misapprehensionbeen so very 
common of what constitutes the morality of a novel, Rich- 
ardson, of al] novelists, was he who wrote with the siacerest 
intentions of doing good. But he has in one character ex- 
hibited vice so full of sprightly wit and so seductively ac- 
complished, that, notwitustanding his retribative justice, 
we doubt much if any young man ever read Clarissa Her- 
lowe without occasional longings to shine a Lovelace: Be 
it, therefore, well perpeuded, that what is called a good moral 
does not of itself coustitute the morality of a tale or -play. 
The latter cannot well exist without the former, but does 
not nécessarily flow from it, 1 

The merit of the present work is not very great: yet it 
may pass for tolerable where so few are better. ~The cha- 
racters are, as in almost all the fashionable novels of recent 
manutacture, subordinate and subservient to the facts relat- 
ed. They have nothing marked and definite in them, and 
we are just snfficiently introduced to their acquaintance 
to take some interest in what befuls them. The render is 
seldom ideutified with the bero or heroine, as he is with 
Booth or Jones. He does not feel for them as for himself. 

There is also a glaring defect in the order of narration ia 
Alphonsiue. ‘The Countess of Moncalde is slighted by @ 
cruel and faithless husband, till she is tempted to take retuge 
in the arms of a gallaat. She is afterwards inveigled into a 
lonely castle of her husband’s, where she is confined in a sub- 
terraneous cavern thirteen years! Aftera few months of 
confinement she is delivered of the fruits of ber unfortunate 
passion, Alphonsine, whose birth she conceals from her 
keeper. ‘This ‘child of misery, baptized in tears,” is edu- 
cated by her mother in absolute darkness, learns lan- 
guages, music, arithmetic, &c. The history of this won- 
drous captivity occupies a whole volume; bai we should 
have worked our way in the dark with considerable satis- 
faction and interest, had it not been narrated in the form of 
a journal written by the Countess and read by ber friends’ 
alter her liberation. Thus knowing previously that all is well 
at last, we are agitated by no hopes or fears as to her ob- 
taining freedom. We are conducted alonga gloomy ave- 
nue, butit is rendered cheerful by being‘ gilt with the gleams 
of distant day.’ ' 

Aud here we have an instance of the natural marvellous. 
Alphonsine had been singing a hyum one day in a particu- 
far part of the cavern, which hymn concluded with the 
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words ‘ Glory to God !’ She immediately heard a soft voice is- 
sue from the cavern, and repeat three times ¢ Glory to God! 
This proves to be au echo, and we are informed ina note that 
there are echoes far more surprising than this, for an account 
of which we are referred to Bomare’s Dictionary. This 
would be very well, were we reading a book of natural cu- 
riosities. Buta novel is one thing, and Wanley’s Wonders 
another. A greaternatural wonder still is, that Alphonsine 
and the Countess chose this new situation to sing in on ac- 
count of the heat of the weather: that the temperature of 
the airin a cavern of this description should be so much 
affected by the state of the externa! atmosphere is astonishing 
indeed. But we suppose Bomare will give an account of this 
strange phenomenon. 

Some partieulars of Alphonsine’s simplicity and ignorance 
are well imagined. 


¢ One night when, according to custom, J passed my hands over 
her little countenance to endeavour to form an idea of her features, 
while I was touching her eyes, she asked me what was the use of 
them ; then instantly recalling her words, she said, *‘ Ah! I think 
J knew their use; they were made to weep.” Alas! she knew no 
other use of them. This affecting ignorance, expressed wiih so 
much simplicity, immediately drew tears from my own.’ 


The Countess procures her daughter some roses. Hi- 
therto whatever had gratified her sense of smelling, had been 
ulso good to eat, as oranges, citrons, &c. Accordingly these 
sensations were associated in her mind, and she expresses a 
great inclination to devour her rose. ‘This may appear fan- 
ciful, but we think it is philosophical, A sweet scent to 
her announced a delicacy to thetaste. 

When the prisoners are liberated, much that follows is 
employed in describing the effects which the novelties of na- 
ture had upon the mind of Alphonsine. Her simplicity fur- 
nishes afuad of matter, but perhaps it is made to continue 
too long and too undyninished after her being deterrée.—Upon 
the whole, those that are fond of French novels, will do 
well to read Alphonsine. Its tendency is in every respect 
unobjectionable, which is more than can be said for the 
Delphine of Madame de Staci. Madame de Genlis takes 
every opportunity of inculeating that regard for external 
decericies which forms so indispensable a charm in the fe- 
male character, and which the philosophical novelists would 
teach us to despise es unworthy regard in a great and vigo- 
rous. mind. Virtue, with them, is not to bridle in, but to 
throw up ibe reins of the impetuous passions, a principle 
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equally dangerous, unnataral, and absurd. Madame de 
G; very justly protests against such doctrines. Alphon~ 
sine’s admirer, Don Alvan, having ~received a. discourage- 
ment of his addresses from hermother, runs away with her, 
and endeavours to procure an acknowledgment and rati- 
fication of her affection from herself. Alphonsine shows a 
proper indignation at his conduct. . 


‘ She possessed not the impassioned soul of these heroines, 
whose inextinguishable love is checked neither by the madness nor 
by the crimes of a lover, nor by the world’s contempt, nor even by 
the death of a mother. Are we not told that an interesting fethale 
fnust M@crifice to her admirer, reason, nature, reputation, ‘and 
life? ‘That she must abandon her family, renounce her rank 
‘and country, and load herself with reproaches and ignominy in the 
eyes of the vulgar, and even kill herself, if circumstances require ? 
The lovers of our modern romances resemble in their actions and 
characters that redoubtable monarch of Asia, the old man of the 
mountain, who, for ever stained with blood, was giving orders for 
suicides and massacres, and whose edicts were always obeyed. 
Such is the precise image of the true love, But it has been so 
well exhibited in the events of this age, that it is to be hoped none 
will dare to present us with more such pictures in future.’ 


The reader by this time has perceived that in’ Alphonsine 
he must expect to meet with much of the improbable and 
the wonderful. The author apologizes in her preface for the 
romantic air of her tale, on the plea that she is writing a 
romance. But who compelled her to write a romance at all? 
She intended her work, it seems, to be a sample of what she 
‘ terms sensitive education, or education through the senses. 
If so, the more uncommon the situations, the less applicable 
is the lesson ; and we may answerto her apology in the words 
of a Latin author :— Quis te perpulit ut id comumitteres, 
quod, priusquam faceres, peteres ut ignosceretur /* 


eee 
Art. XI1.—Régence du Duc d'Orléans, ec. 


The Regency of the Duke of Orleans. A posthumous Work of 
Marmontel, Historiographer of France, &c. Svo. & Vols. 
Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 





IN Dr. Apthorpe’s Letters on Christianity, a work which 
uofes in an eminent degree the zeal of a believer and the 
learning of a scholar with (what does not always fall to the- 
lot of.a controversial writer) the candour of a gentleman, 


i 
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among various excellent remarks’ on the study and com4 
pilation of history, there is one which is so just in itself, 
so well enforced, and ‘so aptly illustrated, that we wish 
our limits would allow us to tfanscribe it entire. It is 
meant:to point out the difference of history, as seen in its na- 
tive dress of original memoirs, and as decorated by the elo- 
quence of an able compiler. The compilation, he observes, 
may perhaps be more agreeable in some respects than 
the original; but can never be so expressive of trath 
and manners, The one he compares to Homer in the origi- 
nal, where we see a half barbarous poet, painting the man- 
ners of a barbarous age with a pencil congenial to the sub 
ject and the time: the other to Pope’s translation, where 
the rudeness of the ancient bard gives place toa courtly 
elegance of composition and to herves of a more. polished 
cast. He contends that the only legitimate study of history 
is in original historians ; that these are the text of history, 
and that compilers, however eloquent or sagacious, are only 
commentators and interpreters. ‘ ‘To pursue my allusion,’ 
(he adds,) when the text is familiar, the commentary is in- 
teresting andinstructive ; -and [much doubt whether historic 
researches are in any considerable degree pleasing or instruc- 
tive, except tosuch as tracethem from the original source 
of information, Compilers, indeed, presuppose their readers 
versed in their authorities; avd the investigations into 
which they are led by the diversity of opinions formed on 
ancient memoirs, are insipid to such) asdo vot recur to those 
authentic relations.’ 

We were willing to place this excellent remark in the 
foreground of our present article, not merely as applicable in 
# great degree to the work under consideration, but because 
the. majority of readers, even of such as cannot plead their 
want of leisure as an excuse, acquiesce implicitly in re- 
cent compilations, and never dream of searching into origi- 
nal records and documents. We satisfy ourselves with 
Hume and Gibbon ; but as for Polydore Virgil, or the wri- 
ters of the Augustan history, we know just so much about 
them as Hume and Gibbon may be pleased to communicaie 
at the heel of their page. . 

For this reason we make no scruple of acknowledging, that, 
the present work, notwithstanding the ease and elegance of 
its style, (and: it would be strange if a work ‘of Marmontel’s, 
after three transcriptions, which the editors tell as it dn- 
derwent, from his own hand, should be defective in these 
potas) would have come ina more acceptable, because a 
more creditable form, had it been a mere literal publieation 
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of the manuscript records to which lie obtained access,:with« 
occasional remarks and illustrations. But, taking it-asatiis;’ 
we have to complain that, except in a few instances, Weare 
left quite in the dark as to the source of the compiler’s infor+ 
mation. The Duke of St. Simon seems. to have. been’ his 
grand guide, and from the active part-he himself boream ithe © 
continental transactions during the minority.of Louis MV. 
there could not well-have been a better, é are told in 
Marmontel’s Memoirs that he obtained. permission: to: con 
sult the manuscript original of St. Simon in the ‘ Dépot des 
affaires étrangéres,’ and that he made copious extracts 
from those papers. But except here and there, particularly 
where the compiler’s opinion differs from the -memorialist’s, 
St. Simon is rarely quoted, and still more seldom referred to. 
in a word, we do not recollect half a dozen references: to 
authority throughout the two volumes. Nor can it be said 
that the author would probably bave supplied this defect, 
had he lived; for the work seems to have received its ulti~ 
mate revision so early as in the year 1788. isla 2c 
‘ [ had laid it down (says the author in his Mémoires) as a 
point of honour and delicacy to fulfil in a becoming: manner 
iny functions as historiographer, by digesting with eare 
some memoirs for the use of future historians.’ We thank 
the memorialist for throwing new light apon a passage of 
Tacitus which he has chosen for one of his mottoes. . ‘ Sine 
gratia. aut ambilione, bon@ tantam conscientia pretio.” The 
learned will in future observe that this passage is to be con- 
strued, ‘ Not for the sake of courting interest or favour, but 
solely as a salvo to my own conscience.” Lt may be worth the 
while toinform the reader in an abridged extract from: the 
author’s own narrative (Mémoires, v. iii. Pp. !23.) how he, whe 
had chiefly sigualized hiinself by a few operas and a few lowe 
stories miscalled Morai Tales, with some crude articles of 
encyclopedean plilosophy, came to be.dignified with the 
high oflice of historiographer. A process hadbeen com 
menced against the Duke of Aiguillon tor mal-administration 
as commander in Britanny, and theonly one that ventured to 
undertake hiscause was Ling uet, an aspiring young law yer, but 
whose talents were not yet formed. ‘This person had drawa 
up a memorial with which his client was. mech dissatisfied, 
and by the iutervention of a common friend, the office-de- 
volved upon Marmonte!l, of praning the-luxuriance and-di- 
gesting the chaos of this juvenile: performance, which’ he 
performed somuch to the Duke’s satisfaction, that soon after, 
at his request, Marmontel was. appointed, by the king to the 
offige of bisturiographer, vacated by tite death of Duclos, - 
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Sitch i$ the distribution of ‘literary honours, and such’ thé 
riké' Uf this emevitas professor of the coiiposition of history. 
“The Commeticement of the eighteenth century holds futth 
# most rich and fertile field for the cultivation of historiatis: 
abéely have our oWn Eyes been spectators of a more éyent- 
fuera: Lord Bolingbroke says, ‘ There is hardly any centtiry 
in Hisfory,; which began by opening so gréat a scene; as 
tlié céntry in which we live.” The circumstances ‘ whith 
concinred to render it such are so well collected by the 
élegant Writer whom we began with citing, that we shall 
Once more beg leave to make an *xtract from his work. 


_ gif /Fhe, year 1700 -was signalized by a memorable change :in the 
civil and ecclesiastical state of Europe, in a great measure occasivn- 
ed. by the death of eminent persons, who in a manner disappear 
&t. once, and leave a vacant scene for newactors. In that year died 
the electoral Prince of Bavaria, whose demise occasioned the second 

te treaty for the dismembering of the Spanish monarchy, 

¢ déath of William, Duke of Gloucester, July 30, happily fixed 
the succession of these kingdoms ina protestant line, the august 
house of Brunswick. In September, died Pope Innocent XII. and 
his successor Clement XI. opened the way to new discussions of the 
great questions in theology, respecting Quietism, Jansenism, and the 

Yoose morality of the Jesuits. The conclusion of the last age is me 

maorable for the death of Don Carlos II. king of Spain. Incensed 

at rhe partition of his dominions, concerted by King William 114. 
and the States of Holland, he by his last will bequeathed -his erown 
to Philip, Duke of Anjou, who was declared King of Spain. by. the 
court of France. In the northern kingdoms, this active ,peried 
brought onthe scene two princes, a parallel for the heroes, of anti- 
guity, the young King of Sweden and Peter theGreat, Lastly, with 
the new age commenced the kingdom of Prussia, and sgonsafter, 
within half a year of each other, died the two rival kings, ames 
IL. with the genius of the cloister, and William III. with the charac- 
ter of @ great politician, a consummate general, and the deliverer 

ef Europe.” +t 

After such a sketeh of this period, whocan help regretting 
that.no vigorous and extensive work has been raised upon its 
foundation, but that we anust still see it frittered away in paltry 
memoirs and‘minute details? A sensible French writer, 

La Harpe, in his preliminary observations to his Suetonius, 
observes : ‘ Our historians have been almost all either gazet- 
teers or declaimers. We have some memoirs which are in 
general better than our histories, and which may serve to fur- 
nish good ones in future. The reason is, that the first of these 
two kinds of writing is maeh easier than the other, Et is sufti- 
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ciently easy to accumulate materia but it must be the 


hed of ornind eh mat Roouah ough je dele ae 
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ay vere . et ‘cal 
int, and t Pit Sa reac 
eae hist AB es Pliny ‘Ss * 
The ma : 
nancier es gore 
clearly and a tied describ 
Madame de Maintenon ; 
respective petticoat. mo 
some years, under Louis 
priate taanner, 
og that the ‘amet eg 
Uraas by eee ’s second qoute. 
merely e supine and as 
tion. she ha had ‘axtfal yma 
and during the interval ‘oa i et dah 
marriage ; and itis the portion of weak 
change of the yoke, at the same time ire 
be but a change. Very little do we find in | 
distinguished by that nice developement of. private 


which approfounds the depths of political gd be b 
cons of tie work is that which gives an mie t 


scussion$ relative to the revocation of t hatect of Louis 
which legitimated his vatural p aeel and i ee 
Dake of Maine and the Count of Toulotise to: betomie | om. 
petitorsfor the crown. If the legitimation of them was im- 
prudent, thé reversion ¢ that decree w “surely u 
the highest degree. St. Simon appears eae es 
scandalous part in that transaction. 

Upen the whole, these volgrnes contain. little “youth af 
praise and little worthy of dlame. They may serve spi 
well as a salvo for the honour and delicacy of the 
and they may serve his purpose as ao sanene 
historians, or a gredus ad historiam. But we 
that the original records which furnistied i 
would have formed a moré acgeptable is 4 the p 
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dressed, or the occasion which elicits his remar 
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pan sa Amn. X1Vin-Baprit de Madame. De Genlis...- 


Beauties of Madame De Genlis ; selected by M.. Demonceauz.. | 
cag ail Bro. . Paris. ? 1806. rit Imported. by Deconeby. . ° 
© IT has been coritended by sdthe that liquids have’ Hot the 
weigh oNRe cabaret a srfiall au antit as they have. 
Hh Mntxe > add that water in a butket is heavier than the 
¢ quantity in a pond, However,this may be, the con- 
orn to be the case of moral remarks, sprightly say- 
Fe axims, characters, &c.. when-extracted Toit more. 






> 


oded wotks: These ‘ little drops from the. sacred spring,” 





Ss have uch less weight. in their detached independent state 


ban. they have in doco. . ‘The author of Grandison, when his 
novela first came out, was read by almost every one that 
d read, and his morality was a particular object’ of ad- 


niiration. His-vanity induced him to print his moral thoughts 


oa » and the consequence has beén that scarcely one 
ofa hun 


d readers knows that the book was pridted at all. 
bt elegant biographer has lately observed with justice, that 
“‘Kiehardsdn’s ‘morality is too little supported by the diction 
and too dependent upon the incidents and characters to stand 
alone. “Indeed, unjess an author’s style bé remarkable for 
nerve or point, this will always be the case. It is the clm- 
PlicteF of the pes who moralizes, or that of the pensar ad- 

i ¢,.apd in 
short, the preceding, subsequent, and surrounding, giscum- 
starices, which'pive to moral thoughts their impressixeness 
and force.. Take away the accidents, and you destroy the 

‘substance. ‘Still more is this true df porttaits‘and characters, 
which occupy mianypages Of the preseut selection: “These, 
ike the former, are diamonds which shine but as they are 
set. We know, but one case in which the beautics, as they 
are called, of an author ate really valuable, which is, when ~ 
awriterhas to boast of high merit in particulur passages, but, 
taken throughout, has an immoral tendency. For this rea- 
son we think the beauties of Sterne form an acceptable work, 
as itenables. youth to extract the sweets without the poison. 
‘Madame de Genlis has nothing conspicuously brilliant in 
her moral apoplhthegms, &c. that should make her an ex- 
ception, and therefore, in our opinion, the labours of the 
compiler might have been spared without any regret to the 
public. The articles are classed alphabetically, and in gene- 
ral selected with judgment; though in a few instances we 
met with the same thought recurring too nearly in the same 
eXpressions. 
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That the present article may not pass entitely void of 
amusement to the feader, we aa nk a ee under 


the title passion : owt 

‘ Every writer is ton of be titi | cetiballey when he main- 
tains that the. ‘hen be pretend i bo 
are some whick, cannot stg c 






place doctrines, as dangerous as they are false and 
only to overturn all the foundations 1 moralits 
much pei, in the work of a wor an 
and jealy ‘celebrated for her’ . de eet ) 
age. “ Fat from me be maxims Of fr 
weak undetstandi We may stale conga corti ourselves a: 
master of one's sat feelings. Fac sews erat tS os 
to trace the bounds of thought, and the: whom Fnow 
_ would fain circumscribe the empire of the emotions pal”. 
‘1am of the number of ihereniter mpage yaa 
this paragraph. I shall say nothing’ in my. xe 
against this severe judgment. But was Fenelon. ape 
a weak undersjanding, a frigid soul? Wis wank are fall 
harsh maxims. 


‘ Why, io the tragedy of Bésénice, is the <a 





' so universal, when ‘Titus says, 


“ I lord it o'er myself aso'er the world?” 


This verse derives its beauty only from the supposition th 
sion of Titus was at violet or publ re 
every one admits the possibility of a triumph. of 
che truth is that all" great souls are eapable of i 
sovereignty over themselves.” ' fa. 


‘In the above passage, Madame de Genlis seems ta:mistate 
33 fhe qaeon plinost ss Mane vo. Meron de Staels .. » 
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| RETROSPECT 
ssielce : ead.’ . 
rv @uiur Xk OREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 
i Aina, 15,--Le Plutarque des jeunes Domoiselles. 


The Young Ladies’ Plutarch, or Abridgment of the Lives of illus- 

trioas of alt Countries ; with Lessons explangtory of their 
- Eteee und Works An elementary Work desigued for the Use of 
¥oting Lattices. “2 vols. 12mo. pp. 800. Paris, 1806, Im- 
“pronted by Decot ; nchy. 

A VERY brief account of the time and place of the births and 
@eaths of seventy-five women, with some extracts from their writ-- 
ings, which shew 

—— the very age and bedy of the times; 
Their form and pressure : 


such @s, inflated panegytics on kings and soldiers, on glory and 
acquired fortume ; the excellence and superiority of every thing 
Kzemeb, end the universal empire of Frente, Of the illustrious 
characters here introduced, sixty-five are French, most of whom 
have no higher claim. 19 smch a titlethan that of having com-~ 
posed some rhymes which no one ever thought worth reading. 
Others cannet even boast of that merit, and are only known as 
shameless and abandoned courtesans, such as Ninon del’Enclos, the. 
letters. published in whose name were written, it is now weil 
known, nearly half a century after her death. : 
: The narrative of Semiramis is avowedly fabulous, but full as 
interesting as that of Petrarch’s Laura, who is also one of our au- 
thor’sillustrious women. As to that lady, a character of which we 
know nothiag-more than what is.contained in the poetical effusions 
of Petrarch, there is no reason why Horace's Lydéa. should not be 
equally distinguished by a memoir. of her life and works, It is in- 
deed time that good sense should takeplace of poetical enthusiasm, 
and that the name of Laura should no longer be reckoned as the first 
ornament of her sex, while {with much respect-for the misapplied 
learning of a uorthern professor, who has enriched a volume of: 
philosophical transactions with a dissertation on Petrarch’s chastity) , 
she only lives_in the glittesing verses of au amorous poet, 
‘At is worthy of semark,.-tbat almost all the women of originad 


“< 
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talents, whose lives ard dorké aré mentioned in these volumes, bias 
been educated in the pfotéstant religion, which is hot aifrequently 
qualified with the epithet of heresy. 


Arr. 16.—Poyage extrepris dans tes Gowvernamene Meridionaires 
P de U’ Empire de Russie. 


Travels wndertaken in the Souther Provinces of the Russian Em- 
pire, in the years 1793 and 4, by Professor Pallas. Translated, 
Srom the Gernran by Messrs. Delabtalage, M.D. of the Fac 
of Gottingen, and T'onnelier, Keeper of the Cabinet of Minera- 
logy. 2 vols. 4to,.with an dtlass folio... pr 1800. 41, 4% 
Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. . _ 


THESE new Travels of Pallas have been done into Eiglist: from 
the Gorman by different hands, nene of whom teen 
by their previous knowledge of natural histdéry to do’ ‘to 
such a work. Notwithstanding the imperfections; of. our . English 
versions, however, they are sufficiently familiar to preclude the ne- 
cessity of an analysis of this Freuch one, which contains very, fow.. 
notes by the (ranslators, and that few of stili less importauce, : 
fessor travelled from Petersburgh to Moscow, and along the’ 
of the Wolga to Astracan;. thence hn, cpoqees, the gpanemnine of Cau- 
Casus and the sea of Asoph, and passed into Crim, Tartany,,where the: 
description of his route terminates. To his favourite study, botany, 
lie is always attentive, and his researches have-very S 
tributed to-extend and consolidate the iples of thet sciencds 
Throyghout ‘the whole of bis tout, we of course havé very ample 
and correct details on thenature of the vegetable kingdom; some 
interesting observations alsooccur en the animal, but the 

en the mineral kingdony are much more numerous 

original. ~M. Pallas has indeed added a tolerably 


, 


on the formation of mountains, in which he 


that many geologists have formed their opinions. ot : 
structure of all the mountains on the globe, from what they have 
observed of those in their own country with which they were most 
familiar. This, he remarks, is particularly true of’ Buffon) who, 
deduced the formation of all mountains from. those be observed: in. 
Franee. The author has himself inclined a little to:theeaine*ptac+ 
tice, in.a detailed account of thé structure of the mounwins: of 
the Russian empire, particularly those of Siberia; but-liis obsabvetions: 
are in general new, and not‘a little interesting to, the, mete>Englisy 
geologist, whois: of course but little acqueinted with* those) se: 
gions. Itis to be regretted indeed, that implicit faith cannot he-given 
to-his mineralogical discrimination.. On tha Mnaganges-of tha peg 
ple whe inkabit the provinces through which he« travelled ‘on-thie. 
occasion, he bas not favoured us with atly’itportint obseevations, 
although, if we may judge from the eomparative nompnclagure ‘of 
two hundred languages, which be has singe published, he ig un- 
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questionably well qualified to extend opr knowledge iy that a¢ well - 
nestor er scietice. On the whole, if these latter volames of tra- 
vels bear marks of the advaticed age ‘of, the author, they yet con- 
tain & vast fund of original and various information, exhibitedin a 
very fami jar, miscellaneous manner,which rather improves on a second 
réading, and cotivéys' still more minuté and complete’ knowledge. 
Thegreat multiplicity of unti¢terable names rénders the narrative of 
these trayels less attractive to all those who read pnly for amysement, 


Ant. 17.—Recueil d’Observations de Zoovlogie et d’ Anatomie Com- 
aa _.. parée. 


A Collection of Obsercations on Zoology and comparative Anatomy 
male on the Atlantic Ocean, in the Interior of the New World, and 
in the South Sea, during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, and 
1809, by Alexander de Humboldt, and Aimé Banpland, Part 1. with 

"seven Plates. Imperial 4to. Paris. 1805. Jmported ky Deconchy. 


THE name of Humboldt has become familiar not only in the learned 
but even in the fashionable world; like that of Ransford, it has been re- 
echded by both the little and the great vulgar, andall, without knowing, 
why; have admired they knew not what. Such instances of the spirit of 
empiticisy in individuals, and of frivolity in the public, are subjects 
well worthy of the keenest lash of the satirist; it is some consclation 
however that those menwho,as phi hers,so far forget their character 
to-court the fleeting adulation of the popular voice, invariably sink 
sooner or later, into & ‘contemptuous oblivion whence they can neve 
serge. This truth is daily exemplified in Various chatactets, aiid 
in none more conspicuously than in that of the present author, 
whose name had stirunk from public attention even befure the publi- 
cation of his travels. “He has therefore very prudently divided” the 
information which he has collected, and the opinions thereby suggest~ 
ed, into separate works, in order to accommodate the publicwith the 
choicé of purchasing all or only part’ of his travels, accordifig te 
particular taste or curiosity. The division, of which the work befure 
us is the first part; is devoted to the illustration of some branches of 
zoology and conparative anatomy, and js to consist of anatomical 
observations on the larynxes of monkeys, crocodiles, and birds, with 
an account of the particular organs of the voice in these shimals’; 
description of a species of monkey unknown in Europe, culled tlie 
fion-nionkey, from the similarity ‘of its figure to the king of beasts, 
Father than of its sizey which does not exceed seven or eight inches 
in length ; two new genera of fish of the family of Apodes; anda 
particular account of the fish thrown from the volcanoes in the pro- 
‘Vinee of Quito ; all of which are contained in this first part written by 
M.Hubiboldt. "The second, whichis to be exclusively thé work of M. 
Boiipland, propdses to give tumerows correct figures of Indian cranes, 
obsérvations on “the cPécodi le of cayman of Oronoko, @nd on the 
alligator; examination of the lamantin, ant eater, lazy and lama; new 
speciés of monkey's; birds, fish, and‘ serpents ; experiments on. the 
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galvanic. electricity of the gymnot ra ‘ ani — 
from the respisation of young, es, Se. tof tbe 
insects and: skelJs of South America iy co Ts€.0 le 
the work. ‘The plates contained in. this ¢ di ; 


we do not doubt, very correct delineations of. oe $ 
is. 


To naturalists they are highly interesting, 

terial whether. M a ribet nee a c fc fish to ve be 
boiled in Jakes of boiling, water, or parboiled. in pie aa rivets Of 
argillaceous mud,sinte he has broyight to their kriowlec ¢ a 
of creatures hitherto unknown, of which other philo osophers 

give a more rational account. That the author has: lett # too’ 
dulous ear to fabulous accounts of fishy efuptions of volcanoes, Cab 
hardly be doubted ;*and that he has: takett the satirical, 

of the Spanish Americans for historical facts is no less.° 

still however his ardent, perseverance in collecting new subjects: "of 


natural history, merits the approbation of the publican and the is 
titude of naturalists, 
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Art. 18.—L’Historien de la Jeunesse; ‘$e. net @e 


The Historian of Youth, or a Selection of memorable Fats estracted 
trom antient and modera History, calculated to  fill.tbe- 
"Fouth with noble Sentiments and the Love of Kirtue ; ecaomnemiee - 


with Notes, biographical, chrynological, and geographical! «:'} amo 
Paris. 13805. © hmported by Deconchy, i sno ort es 


THIS isa work of which few will questi on. ‘the siifty. 

to whose care the.education of yeuth is committed, well Nay he 
value of publications like the preseut, which give children & taste’for 
reading, which excite their curiosity, and, without fatiguln®, furnish 
their memories with interesting facts, at the same: time a ifthe wette 
tion be judicjous, zhey are the best means ve itth 

with the lete of those virtues which are the 1 
of manhood,  ‘ Longum per pracepta, breve pet exemp ui as : 

vl# dad Tels 


Ant. 19.--Vies dee Hommes @hibbnee, fgeen ozv#s 


Lioes of the most celebrated Men of atl Nations, ‘to Pie Wanners 
453; an elementary Work, farming @ Sequel fo {i arta 
Youth, compiled by the same Author, adorned § ith Cuti.’” S¥o 
Paris. 1805, In ported by. Detonchy.. wy os 
THE same may be said-of this asf the formerantioles 7 20id* Perk 

awe ts. twee! 


"Ant. 20.-Foilette des: Dames, Se: i+ Oe wets 


Thé Ladies Toilette, or the Encyclopedia of Beayty,.contaiting. he~ . 
flections upon the Nature of Beauty, on the, : 
Causes, which produce Alterations in, ik, gn the: 









my biel 


7 . 









it tom advanced. Age, on what canptitictes it $9.gur Teas, 4nd. on 
the Attention to be paid to cach Vait af the Person ; together. 
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en historical Review of Freyck £uskions, and Advice on-the Bird. 
Agjeetof the Totlettc, on the Principles of the Fine Arts. A Work 
dedicated’*to amiable WWomén. Par A.C. D. lL. A. 2.Vols, 12ma, 
*opatis: Impofted by Deconchy. ' 


Sr, 45319..3 : 
ooh BAS will bea truly acceptable present both to the young and 
old of the fair sex ; to the former, as it enumerates a co ‘ous list 
of cosmetics ta increase their personal attractions, and tot... latter, 
96.it contains a whole chapter on the possibility of growing young 
ain,, Among the cosmetics aré the ‘balm of Mecca,’ whose 
ts are described by Lady Mary Montague; three differeng 
inds of Lait Virginal; Huile de Cucao, Huile de Berri, Tale, 
luile de Tale, Huile de Tartare, Eau des Fetpmes de Dannemarck, 
Alun,,, Eau de Veau, with numerous others, whose various quali- 
Wesjare here specified. After such ample receipts for beauty, it will 
bethe fault of the ladies themselves, ifeyery wrinkle is not remoys 
ed, and the bloom vf youth on the cheek of seventy-five. J; 


pant. 21,——Essais Historiques et Critiques sur lq Franche Magon- 
ince % nerie, &c, 


= 
Historical and Criticat Fesuye on Free-Masonry, or Researches inta 
x 


edts Origin, System, and Design; containing a critical Egamination 
. Of the principal Works whieh have been published : as also, of in- 
edited Manuscripts on this Subjeet, andan upologetical Refutation 
oe Impetitions cast upon this Society. By J, I, Laurens.,.80a, 
-Patis, 1805. Jmported by Deconchy. ; ; 
wo . 
_ “THEoorigin of free-masonry, like that of many of the nationsof anti- 
wy hd buried ih obscurity. To this circumstance it is indebted fer 
the $ of rubbish on which several advocates of the system have bad 
the absutdity to lay tae most maryellous foundation. by one writer, 
thefounder of the sect is represented to be Adam, the father of man- 
kind ; another, whost zeal was 6f a more ardent kind, insists that the 
Archangel Michael was the grand-master of the first masonic lodge ; he 
then recounts as ah historical fact, that after the murder of Abel, 
the descendants of Seth inherited the piety of their father, and were 
theipeople ‘beloved by God; and that, jn order to preserve ; the 
favour of the Must High, they lived entirely separated from. their 
wicked-relatives ; that the number of the children of God, i, ¢,.. true 
masons, soon diminished by their alliance with the children uf men ; 
and that the deluge wus sent, in order to punish them: for having 
forgotten ‘true masonry; byt Noah and his family being found 
just, perished not. ©The" childtén of Noah however,’ adds this 
writer,(brother Enoch, as he is called,) ‘did not long persevere 
in vthe right track; ‘for thei? déscenilants, fearing a second de- . 
Juge,* formed ‘the idea of building the tower of Bubel in order ta 
take refuge therein. © The} were bad ‘Masons, and were confounded. 
At tength the Servants of God" that remained fajthful to bim, . 
giiw os wager © site 


*- 
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took the name of Masons, in allusion to the labours of Babel, end 
the name of Free t> distinguish them from the others,” doc... 

Such have been the opinions entefiained by some of the spose 
zealous advocates of masonry. We however shall not waste eithes 
our own time, er that of our readers, jm refuting these’ ext 
gies, but shall simply state the first introduction pean Aas, 
Europe, as given by Mr. Laurens, the presendawthor,’: « 

‘Free masonry, that is to say, the xe-unien. of those: whet were 
engaged in the mysteries of antiquity, and followed the ‘steps of ‘the 
Egyptian priests, existed in. Eprope in the most remote: 

The Jews, who in the barbarous ages were the only ‘peopte +t 
cultivated the atts, sciences, agd commerce,without doubt i 

into Europe the knowledge of the philosophy of antiquity witiolty 
but for them, had remainéd buried in the tuins-of the ease, © Fils 
knowledge they propagated in all those parts of the west, to’ whiel? 
they were invited by the allarements of ¢ommerce. » The: extreme 
ignorance aad barbarism of the age in which they fifst came to Ky~ 
rope, constzained them carefully te conceal vader the veil-of ein btent 
that philosophy, at which the gross manners of Europeans would 
have at that time revolted. ‘Then it was that they conceived the allee 
gory of rebyilding the temple of Jerusalem, which to thie dey fermip 
the emblem of masonry. From this allegory are derived those teghe 
iia! térm’s of civil architecture, which form. the languages of, the 
d'ffetént lodges, ‘Yet by one of those contradictions, with . whieh 
thie world abounds, the Jews, the inventor's of this.ingenious 4 * 
and to whom we are ndebted fur the preservation of: that 

sophy which it contains,have been excluded the ected in trod 
countries of Exrope,’ 

Vie author then proceeds to state that many reasons oppaue for 
jneucing us to believe that’ England was the first European cogntry 
where ‘the system was iatrodaced. ‘Fhe principal af thuse is she 
terai fraxe-magon, a term wnknows to the. genius of the Frenchy 
Jang@age, and which, asthe author thinks, is peculiar. only, go-the - 
Fugtish. We are therefore very gravely informed by .Mrv 
that franc-macon, when translated into English. signifies -franig, 
mason; and lest his French readers should not think. thy.derivation : 
sufficjently etymological, he adds, ‘above all it ought tebeknown, - 
shat in English the adjective generally the substantive, 
from which this conviction wili arise, that the denominations of 
Francher Magouerie, and Pranee-Magonm, have been. —— = di 
the geniys of the English tongue.’ ! aaey thal 

Poor Mr, Laurens, tiow well dost thou vaderstang. Raglinlel, ‘The 
reader however of oat own country, will be neta linle amasedwith 
the fondness of the aythor for deriving French words from. Baglish: - 
roots. In p. 240, he will be told that the dage of. the masons, is certasaty 
derived-from a ‘ ready. furnished lou ging, that the fatimung quant 
ties “of ‘sanfés, with which masonic banguets are sureharged, pres 
ceeds trom Englislt toasts; and, that the grossness of this’ practice 
whicp has been intraduced i into France, corresponds fog well with 
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the taste of the English nation not to atttibute-to them the honour of 
its invention. Such then is theoyiinion of Mr, Laurens respecting the 
érigin of masonry in England and-in Europe; its end, as given in 
p- 28, is the true worship of God, fidelity to oursovereign, and charity 
to our neighbour, ‘The Abbé Barvel, in tis-Menioits of Jacobinism, 
published about eight years ago, sufficiently proved how these 
objects were perverted, and that the words liberty, fraternity, and 
equality, so often in the mouths of free-masons, had for a long time 
been invented, in order to become, at the end: of the eighteenth 
century, the rallying signals of the Jecobins. Our author does 
not deny this statement of the Abbé’s; he says it may of may not 
be true ; but he assures us, that it was unknown ‘in the order to 
which. he. belongs. 

We shall not detain our readers any longer on this subjeet, but 
sball conclude this article by recommending the perusal of this work 
to those who.are fond of mysteries and secrets ; yet we must apprize 
them that they must not expcct the discovery of the grand se- 
cret, Mr. L. having on this aa observed the profoundest silence. 

rw ; 

-* Art. 22.—Ie Suicide, ou Charles ct Cécilie, &c. 
TheSnicide, or Charles and Cecilia, by Madame Fleury, Author af* 
““Montolais and Helena, D'Ilerbert and Virginia, &c. 3 Vols. 
‘ ‘lemo. Paris, 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


. CECILIA js in Jove with: Charles, Charles is married te Julia, 
whom the author dispatches by making her kill herself in conse- 
quence of remorse for having committed adultery with Monsieur 
Clairville. . Her loss is soon forgotten and the lovers are united, 
“Charles. paid the: last homage to Julia; he shut himself up in his 
closet, took her portrait, covered it with kisses and tears, locked 
# carefully wp again, and,. fixing his seal upon his writing desk, 
wrote to M..and Madam D’Arlis a letter of great tenderness, 
requested their consent to his marriage with Cecilia, and implored 
their, blessings, as he regarded them as his parents. ‘They - quickly 
return a satisfactory answer, and write letters of congratulation 
to the-family..of Blondel, and all parties are satisficd, 

‘Cecilia soon recovered her health, and preparations were made 
' for her matriage. ‘the happy day atlength arrived, when our beroine 
became the spouse of him who had cost her so many tears. Her 
beauty and aflability merited the love of her husband, who regarded 
her perhaps. with more afiection than Julia. He indeed preserved 
the renembrance of the latter, but did not suffer it to interfere with his 
happiness. A fine boy came at the end of the year to augment thé 
delight of.this lovely couple, ard they afterwards had many chikiren, 
who all.resembled their parents;’ of whom we now take our leave, 
wishing them all the bappiness a bounteous author can bestow. 


Ants 23.—Contes Moraux pour 1 Instguctiqn de Ja Jeunesse, §. 
Moral Tales :for thesTustriction of Youth, by Madame Le Pritice de 
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Berumont, extracted from her Works, and published for »the first 


Time tn the Forni of a Collection. 3 Vols. \2mo.. Paris. 2806. 
Iinported by Deconchy. . 4 


AN entertaining and judicious selection. 


Ant. 24-Traité @ Education physique des Enfans, &c.. 


A Treatise on the physical Education of Infants ; to which are profired, 
Instructions on Concutsions, and on the Means of pnw per, 


sous of both Sexes frum them, By Dector Sacombe. Yaris. 1806. 
Imported by Dulau. ' 


THE English are not the only people who are duped out of thei? 
money and their health by the plausible or impudent pretensions of 
quackery, pre-eminent as we fear they are incredulity and liberality 
ef this sort. In his advertisement, le Doctcur Sacombe very sagely. 
remarks, that the accoucheur, being the person who views the ope- 
ration of moral an physical causes, during pregnancy, on the or- 
ganisation of the embryo ; who observes the mode of its passage from 
the uterus, receives it, and gives it, as it were, the first inipulse to 
life, is necessarily much better qualified than any other man, to on 
derstand and to cure the diseases of children. This mference js.per+ 
haps rather convenient than strictly logical; but it serves to an- 
nounce that /e Docteur is a priest in the temple of Lacina, The in- 
structions respecting sidivdidaen which follow, consist chiefly of 
short observations, extracted from about a hundred authors, from 
Hippocrates down to Dr. Sacombe’; but which apply totetands, and 
ether convulsive diseases of adults, as well as to the convulsions 
peculiar to children.. Ilaving perused ‘these through forty pages, 
we arrived ata more extriordinary piece of sophistry thatveven that 
which the advertisement contains. The author observes, that féwers 
of zinc, and dther execllent antispasmodics, cannot sutely care con- 
vulsioas which originate from constipation alone ; nor ¢an musk and 
camphor subdue those which arise from acid imptirities m the sto- 
iach; and castor oil, &cesse far from removing convulsions, which 
are produced by flatulency, will tend to increase the soutce ‘of irri- 
tation, From these traths,“which plainly evince the necessity of 
varying the remedy with,ghe tarious causes of the disease, thé author 
deduces this singular conclusion: * These refleetions wil, no’ doubt, 
be sufficient to convince tender and entightenei! parents’ of the ne- 

ecessity of one general, simple, and methedical mode of treatment, 
and of adopting an antispasmodic remedy, which may, in Wh cases, 
tulfil the indications, and subdue the mobility of the nerves !’—Ac- 
cordingly, we are immediately informed, that the AX TISPASMODIC 
Mentcine is Only to be had of Madame Sacombe, a Paris, rue’ de 
la ‘lixéranderie, No. 67, &¢.; a medicine whiely has” Been well 
known in either hemisphere tor upwards of twenty years, &. Pp. 44. 

In the short treatise on the‘ education phgstyue ‘ot children, there 

are some rational observations, conjeiued with a greater number ef 
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prejadli¢es and absurdities, but conveyed in that lively afd poetical 


sigte, which French writers have the peculiar faculty of assimilating 
with grave subjects. The author affirms, that it is dangerous for a 
child to sleep withits nurse, or any adult person, because the nurse 
or adult will insensibly rob it of its vigour, as pafasitic plants feed 
aii flourish on the substance of those to which they attach them- 
selves. For what is life? ‘ La vie est ce fluide étheré, ce feu ele- 
mentaire, acide et’ phosphorique, en un mot cet ocean de lumiere, 
dans leque! nagent tous les mondes, qui du sein du soleil, sa source 
féconde, vieut inonder la terre, &c. Animaux, végétaux, mineraux, 
Fariment, végetent, s’amalgament & mesure qu’ils sont saturés de ce 
principe vivifiant.” Pp. 60, 


. A certain portion of this principle is possessed by every creature 
which comes into the world, and ‘ life consists in the constant evas 
poration of it, more or less rapid according to circumstances ;’ and 
as this principle has, like heac, a tendency to equilibrium, of an older 
animal }ies in contact with a younger, the latter necessarily commu- 
nicates to the older a portion of its superabundant vitality. There- 
fore it is dangerous, &c. Q.E.D. 


After having given the regder these specimens, we leave him te 


judge cf the physic, the logic, and the philosophy of le Docteur Sa- 


Arr. 25.—Histoire de L’ Astronomie, ancicnne et moderne, §c. 


History of Astronomy, antient and modern. By J. S. Bailly. 2 
Vols. 8co. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy, 


THE name of Bailly is well known in the astronomical world from. 


his excellent history, and in the political world frem the part he took 


in the French revolution, his popularity at one time, his subsequent: 


fsil, and lamentable death. His history was first given to the world 
in five volumes quarto, too voluminous for one, and too expensive 


for another class of readers. ‘To abridge such a work would have | 


been an useful undertaking, but the French editor of this publication 


has performed a better task, and if he disclaims any’ mefit-on this 


account, we may allow much to his modesty, at the same {ime that 


we would bestow on him the palm for real and useful industry, He ; 
has given in two volumes octavo, the substance of Bailly’s work, in_ 
the words of Bailly himself, those parts only being omitted, which - 


would-not be interesting to the generality of readers. 


Of the five original volumes, the last contains too much ‘scientific. 
matter, and matter foreign to the object of this work, to be adopted .. 
init. Of the other four volumes, the essential facts given in them — 
are-all faithfully preserved, the-reasoning and conjectures founded — 


upon them are admitted with that caution which the size of‘ these 
yohumes made necessary. Abstract calculations and whatever might 
sleter the general reader from” perusing the work, are omitted. In 
fact it contains the substance of Bailly’s history, affording sufficient 
jeformation for those who are not very deeply versed in philosophy, 
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tind communicating in a very pleasin smanhert general knowledge a 
the principal topics in the science of astronomy, 


The French excel much in this art of Comaniuntdating knowledges 
and it-is an art’ by no medns to be neglected, * few only can ex, 
tend the hounds of science, but why should their discoveries be cone 
fined within a narrow circle of headers? ‘The French have their ab- 
struse vin as well as any other hation; but they bave the hep 
talent of ‘diffusing knowledge beyond apy othér nation. The unis 
versality of their Fanguage is greatly in their favotir, and the person, 
who abridged this history of Bailly, has the satisfaction of Knowi 
that it wilt be read inevery part of Lutope. ‘Thus thé fame of 
favourite astronomer will be extended, and the labours containe 
in his five volumes, will no Jonger be confined to the studies of t 
curious and the scientific. rs : 
- It is needless to enter into the detail of this abtidgment, as jt 
would contain the history of astronomy, from the earliest to the pre- 
sent times, and besides, the contents of the greater voluimés have boas 
sufficiently criticised since their first appearance, Nothing is Gmitted” 
which ean interest the general reader, and they who fave sttrdied 
astronumy as a science, wil! with pleasure pursue its history in this’ 
abridgment. Weceuld have wished that the editor had consideréd 
the improvements in astropomy since the time that Bailly wrote; 
but as be professed only to follow his author, we are to thank him” 
for what he has selected, rather than blame him for nat having added 


more #0 the original history. 


GERMANY. 


Ant. 26:—Die Alterthiimer der Maanussihne, aus der feder des 
Farts Grafen R.C. zur Lippe. . add 


Tig Aasiquitics of the Sons of Manaue. By the Comt de Lippe. 


Leipzig. 1806 
THE count is ‘a better patriot than antiquarian, gad he. is. one» 
who is fond of praising the past, of which he knows but little, by swag « 
of censuring the present generation, of which pethaps he knows.taw.: 
mich. He remains firm to the suppesed excellence ofapcient mane... 
nerhs when fidelity and {ruth were the characterisiies of. his pation, 
Unfortunately for the author, he docs pot scem to hawe, attended. te 
any thing that has been written by his colemporarics gn.this subject, . 
and Germeg, Scandinavian, te Gaclic apugqu ies are. perpetually 
confounded together. Every souree is the same to hin; ry 
of German antiquity are undefined by him, and the, jastituilonné 
the middle ages, such us the Hanse Town and the exders. of kaigbte 
hood, are brought withopt reason tata, the.picture of the osiginal - 
founders of his race, Ht is not to be wondered.ak dden,.thatwecome, 
tintally met with erroneous conceptions, such \f iat GUC Teme 
ancestors worshipped the one Beg pe 2¢,name pf Tyisce.; . 
and under the name of Mannus they represented Adam, the orginal. 
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father of the human race.. Germariy: was peopled very early aftet 
the confusion of tongues, by Aschkenas; ason of Gomer. ‘he Ger- 
mans set so great a value upon the shield, that in all their songs 
theirs kings were called Skjoldanger, that is, Shield-bearers. Fhe 
Germans adored the soven planets, the religion which they received 
from Noah and Japhet. Freeholders had the right of appearing inthe 
general assembly, before the staie of the burghers or peasants was 
admitted into it. But the author does not recollect that in this, as 
in many other instances, he produces no proof of his assertions. 
When were the states of the burghers and peasants introduced? The 
author attends more to morality than to history; his reflections are 
noble and pious, he turns with borror from the corrupted manners 
of the present race, to raise to the skies the innocence, simplicity, and 
pure virtue of their rude forefathers. Unfortunately for him, these 
pretended virtues have been estimated by more accurate enquirers, 
and in the present day he might have employed himself better in 
pointing out the benefits of civilization, and the advantage of 
living when such improvements have been made in arts and science, 
over 2 life spent in the woods 1n the midst of grossness and barbarity. 


Ant 27.—Struensee, cine Skisse, &c. 


Sketch of the Life of Struensee, by H. H. L. van Held. So. 
Berlin. 1805. 


THE fate of Struensee, who once held the post of first minister 


of Denmark, and whose fall was connected with that of thé un- 
fortunate Matilda, a princess of the blood royal of England, is well 
known to all our readers ; and on taking up the present work, we flat- 
tered ourselves that time had brought to light some new circum- 
stances relative to this extraordinary character. We were soon re- 
leased from this mistake, and instead of the life of Struensee of 
Denmark, we found that his brother had furnished the tnaterials 
of this work. Struensee, our hero, was of the class of Gelefrters, 
as they are called in Germany, or of literary men, from which be 
was transformed into a political character, Which lie lost by his 
brother's melancholy fate; thence he was, after some time spent in 
retirement, converted into a commercial man, and ‘he becuthe the 
head of a bank at Elbingen. This situation he quitted to be placed 
at the head of the customs and excise in the Prussian dominions, 
and this post he held with great credit to himself, and the unbound- 
ed confidence of his sovereign, to his death. . OF te 
Such a situation does not promise much of very great importance 
to the generalreader; and what might be beneficial to the s.atesman, is 
omitted, from the apprehension that this is not the time to give a 
proper detail of his actions in a political cepartment. Struensee 
ad certainly a head for business, and he conceived it possible to 
introduce regularity and order into bis department, yet, acknowledging 
the necessity of reform, he left the Augeutr stable to be cleansed by 
ethers. ‘The author accounts for this from the dread which bis here 
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entertained of the power of public opinions anticipation; if henmtoved, 
of his brother's fate; a certain degree of misanthropy, and scom-- 
plete scepticism on'the possibility of improving histchow creatures. 
This misantgropy guided bim-very strangely in his eondact towérds 
the officers in bis department. . He gave-lumself not the least trouble. 
about them. Whether they succeeded or: were :rutmeds: whether: 
they were respectable or contemptibie,; industrious: :o0- idle, io ywas- 
all the same to him. Merit never assisted; nor demerit lowereil any’ 
onc. Scarcely was he acquainted personally wath half a dozen: 
persons in the oilices nearest to him; the rest he nerer-saw, not did’ 
he even know their names. Jt was not pride nor tee spirit: of @ris- 
tocracy which occasioned so strange a conduct: it erese entirelyt 
from contempt. of mankind, and coldness of heart... Great faults 
that passed immediately under bis eyes, he would scareely notice, or 
if an inquiry was to be made, he would throw ail difficulties into the: 
way, und then make the bitterest jests on those who conducted. the? 
inquiry. *lt.may easily be imagined that. such a character could: 
not be beloved, and it scarcely scems necessary to — many. 
pages on bis lite. 

But this unhappy misanthrope was not free from the vices ‘attachingt 
so generally to ministerial characters. He could prefer his relations 
to posts of profit, though they bad no pretensions from merit ; and he 
vindicated his conduct,.by-saying that it was natural and necessary, 
and nothing else but what was done by every public man in the 
world, and that others in his place would have done much worse. Yet 
with all these drawbacks we are told that Struensee wasa tahiable 
character, that he possessed the noblest sentiments, that he was 
incapable of meanness, and was devoid of seliishness. A proof of 
the Jatter is the small sum left by him at his decease, only about a 
hundred and twenty thousand rixdellars, a sum whieh much dis: 
appointed the expectation of the public. 

A negligent public officer isno uncommon thing, but whether they 
are misanthropes, or found of the pleasures of society, they ought 
to be held, upto the indignation of the public.. ‘Fhe, author was a 
friend to his hero, but he has painted him in such colours, that ne 
one.will respect his memery ; and as he has given us no information 
on the nature of the departments over which Struensee was placed, 
few persons will take an interest in the pefdsal of a life capable of 
affurding so little at etther instruction er amusement, 


Art. 28. —Zueckmissige corkehrungen gegen die avagebrociene ge- 
treide theurung, Sc. 

Animadversions on the Scarcity of Provisions, and Means kf pre- 
tenting it in future. 


Art. 29.—Ein sehr leichtes mittel wie ritte rgutsbesitzer, $e. 


A wcry easy Method for Landholders and Farmers tu give Bred in 
» the cheapcst Manner to the Poor 


~ ‘TIME above works on the scareity of pivitiibe and tlie femedy 
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aginst this evjl infeture, are a small part only of the number of 
writings, which this sebject occasioned imGermany as well asin Engs 
land. The same absurdities issued from the: press and the pulpit 
in both countries. Every one, who was not concerned in the raising 
of food, or inthe sale of it, cuuld easily see the disagréeabte effects 
of the dearness of provisions, and point out a remédy at the ex- 
pense of the Jandholder, farmer, miter, and-cornfactor ; but, if the 
same remedies had been proposed for the dearness of cloth, shoes, 
sugar, and similgr articles, all the dealers in these commodities 
would have been in an uprear, and exclaimed against such illegal 
interference. The first of these publications bas found out an easy 
remedy against scarcity : it is simply to establish magazines in every 
distriet; to have in them a stock of provisions sufficient fora half 
year’s cousumption ; to dole them out when they should arise beyond a 
certain price, anil thus plenty would remain for ever in the country. 
UWnaceountable illusion! What will be the expence of erecting these 
thagadines, providing officers to inspect them, and purchasing the 
prosisions? Are they likely to be so well preserved asin the barns’. 
of the farmer, who has an interest in preserving them; and who'in 
fact is obliged, for the supply of his own wants, te bring them for- 
ward little by little to market? The barns and yards of the farmer 
are, we assert it, the best repositories for the corn; the less the govern- 
ment of any state interferes in it, the better; and the experience'of 
eur own country, when the council took the providing of it with 
corn out of the hands of the regular merchant, and thus prodigi- 
ausly enhanced its price, may teach otker nations, that the only 
way to obviate the evils of famine, is to leave the supply of the mar- 
kets unrestrained by either checks or rewards, 

If the erecting of magazines would be a most expensive way of 
supplying the country with corn, the mode proposed tu alleviate faming 
by the divine in the second of these works is fraught with every species 
of absurdity as well as of mischief. Under the appearance of regard for 
humanity, ts couched an encouragement to indolence; inrpertinénce, 
and every evil propensity of our nature. The landholder and: the 
farmer are, at the time of harvest, to throw away bounfifully theit 
sheaves to the hungry ; at the time when labourers are most wantéd, 
they are to be filled with food without labour. [f Providence sends an 
abundance, it docs not follow that it is to be dissipated without 
foresight. In his zeal for humanity, the preacher forgets that some 
charity is due to the farmer, and it he is to pay his rent and his 
texes, he can no more distribute his sheaves than the preacher call 
in ali the vagabonds of the district, te divide with them the profits 
of his benefice. We have happily got the better ofour scarcity, and 
also of those dreams of benevolence in soup kitchens and similar 
devices, which to relieve one class the most undeserving, brought 
great distress upon the industrious housekeeper, who was Only just 
neinoyed from. the necessity of applyirg to them for relief: Bat this 
German divine has gone out .of his sphere, and be should have re- 
flected, that his mode of talking.was calculated not only to. inerease 
discontent and tc encourage idleness, but absolutcly to anake 
famine perpetual. 
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Aclteste erd kunde des Morgenlaenders, 
§05---object of this work to discover 
the meaning ef the old tradition of 
Eden, with the four streams flowing 
out of it, of which the first chapter 
of Genesis contains only a concise 
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account, ibid. 
African Memoranda. Vide Beaver’s. 
Agrippina. Vide Hamilton. 


All Saints Church, Derby, 435 
Alphonsine, ou la tendresse maternelie, 
par Madame de Genlis, §20. All 
novels ranked under five descriptions, 


ibid. An instance of the satural 
marvellous, $23 
Anatomy and Physiology, manual et, 
99 
Architecture, Naval, 217 
Arithmetical dialogue, az 
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aap Lecture, by Lawrence, 1. 
The predestinarian system of Calvin 
totally inconsistent with the doc- 
‘ttine of the articles of the church of 
England, equally irreconcileable with 
her liturgy and homilies, and the 
4 perite sentiments of the reiormets, 
b. “The peculiar points of contro. 
versy between the Calfinists and 
Atiminians, of a later date thanthezra 
ofthe established confessions, ibid, 
The ioth aod 13th article framed 
" solely with an ¢ye to Roman error, 
3. The English reformation in 
general of a Lutheran tendency 
which also prevails in the articles 
collectively considered, 4. Argument 
_ Peepecting the generel cendency, ibid. 
App, Vou. 7. 


Liable to .miaterial objections, 6. 
The doctrine of eriginal sin as taught 
by the schoolmen, 7. As taught by 
the Lutherafis, 8. These contending 
theories applied to the explication of 
the oth articleyg. The opinions of 
the schoolmen and the Romish church 
not somuch, nor so éxclusively be- 
fore the eyes of the compiler, as Dr.* 
L. supposes: references intended to 
he made to the dangerous opinions 
of the Pelagians and Anabaptists, 106 
An important misrepresentation of 
Burnet pointed out, 19. The contro-’ 
versy on the Eucharist first rendered 
Calvinism a characteristical appel., 
lation, ibid, 
Bankers, method of keeping accounts 
with, a8 
Basely’s funeral oration, 206 
Beaver’s African memoranda, relative 
to an attempt to establish a British 
settlement on the island of Bulama on 
the western coast of Africa, 193. 
The outline of the work, ibid. Rea« 
sons stated why the island of Bulama 
was fixed upon as the spot best cal. 
culated for the commencemeht of the 
pian, 194. ‘The causes of the failure 
of the pian originatingin Burope, as- 
Signed, 195. Acts.of hostility on 
part of the Calypso; five men, 
oue woman killed, four men wound- 
ed, and four men, one woman, an@ 
three children taken prisoners by the 
Natives of the neighbouring isles, 196. 
The prisoners purchased of king 
Belichore for 861. sas. J. sterling, 
197. Captain Beaver proceeds to the 
country of Bisugas, for the purpose of 
treating with the kipg for the sale 
of the island Bulama, which he 
purchased for 781. 169. 8d. sterling, 
N 198. Dissension prevails in the coun- 
n 
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cils 3 a large part of the members of ria’s delight, ibid. Description of 
this society set sail on their return to Stockholm ; Simkin , Blunderhead ; 
Erg!ond inthe Calypso on the igth ' “Swedish cleanliness, ibid. Elegant 
of July, 198° “Captain Beaver ree » periphrasis for an.alchouse at Peters- 
maius with ninety colonists; is burg, 136. The Emperor Alexander’s 
unanimousiy chosen president; the passion for Burton ale, and British 
savages renew their molestations, 199, porter, 138. Narva, ibid. Draws 
Another altercation; the settlement ing of the Brandenburg gate, ib. 
reduced to twenty-eight, ibid. The Cataract, Cooper on the, 442 
luxuriant vegetation of the island, | Chemical, and-agricultural discoveries, 
200 Retrospect of 443 

Belville House, 106 = Circle of the sciences, 112 
Siddulph’s Funeral sermon, 433 Clout’s Funeral sermon, 434 
Bone’s Letter to Rose on the poor Cockburne’s Addréss to the Metho- 
laws, 208 dists, 320 
Boyd’s Penance of Huge, 100 §=©=©. Cotkin’s Rural Sabbathy 212 
British Martial, 102 = Cojtet’s Sacred Dramas, 329 
Bradiey’s Norrisian Essay on the in-. Commerce, Elements of, 247 
ternal evidence of the religion of Commerce of Great Britains present 
Moses, 9 state of the, 210 
Erowne’s Selecticn from the Old and Confessionum Sylloge. Vide Sylloge. 
New Testaments, 323 Contes Moraux pour l’iustruction de 
Brurnmark’s Introduction to Swedish la jeunesse, 533 
Grammar, 446 Conversations of moral and religious 
Bryan Perdue, Memoirs of, a novel b subjects, 224 
Holcroft, 14. . The aim of this wot Cooke’s Fuheral Sermons 432 
‘to diffuse the philanthropic doc- Cooper onthe cataract, .. 442 
trine, that proper receptacles for the Coup d’q@il tapide sur Vienne, 468. 


diseased in mind are even more highly 
neces$ary, and should at present be 
no less numerous than for the diseased 
in body,’ 15. Jack the Painter, 
Mother Brownrigg, Catherine Hayes, 
Jonathan Wild, 19. Analysis of the 
story, 21. Specithen of style, 22, 

et seq. 
Buiman’s Funeral sermon, 433 
Bunting’s Sermon, 324 
Butterman’s Arithmetical dialogue, 
112 


CAPPER’s Observations on waste 
land, e22 
_Carlyle’s Poems, 101 
€arr’s Northern Summer, 129. A 
sentimental but peevish traveller ; a 
cosmopolite and a philanthropist; the 


Description of the streets, &c. ibid. 
The temperature of Vienna, not so 
warm as might be expected frem the 
latitude in which it-is placed, (48 deg. 
12 min); the health. of the inhabi- 
tants much affécted by the impetuo- 
sity of the winds, 469. Pharmacy 
more successfully cuitivated in Vien- 
na than in all the other towns of Ger- 
many, 470. - Fatality of the smail- 
pox; charitable institutions; mo- 
derate price of provisions, ibid. Nu- 
merous signs of taverns and public 
houses; a coffee-house almost en- 
tirely frequented by Greeks ; the hos- 
pitality of the inhabitants of Vien 
na, 471. Music in high request, ibid. 
Palace of Schoenbrunn, 972. Of Au- 
garten ; the forest of Prater, ibid. 


village schoolmaster and sexton; the Crampton’s Essay on the entropeon, 
prolific mortuary laureates of Har- 216 
wich, 130. Helogoland, 131. An Creation of body and soul, 220 
epitome of nonsense at the head of Cuites des, qui ontt precédés et amenés 


every page, ibid, The conspiracy ; 
a luxurious dinner at Copenhagen, 
232. The battle of the second of 
April, ibid. Walowr facetious, ibid, 
The author disappointed in not having 
the honour of being intfoduced to the 
Crown Princey 193- A Turk ina 
Lytheran country can get as drunk 
as 4 Christian, 133. Danes picking 
their teeth with a fork; interesting 
prisontts ; excessive sensibility ; Ma- 


Widolatrie par Dulaures 507. The 
origin of idolatry lost in the obscurest 
recesses of wr. ibid. The authot 
of the book of Wisdom assigns the 
tnost probable catise, ibid. Princi- 
ples laid down by the author as aclue 
to conduct us in our wanderings, sot. 
Three species of religious opinions, 
each still existing in the world paved 
the way for idolatry, ibid, Ingenious 
rematks on the worship ef Fetiches 
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stg. Derivation ef Mermes, 510. 
Hretory of Mercury, ibid. The dif- 
ferent qualities of Venus analysed, 
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Curran’s Speeches, 95. Extract fon a 
speech deliveredbefore the lord lieute- 
nant and privy council of Ireland, ona 
question respecting the right of elec- 
tion of lord mayor of the city of Dub- 
lin, between Aldermen Howison and 
James, 37, 38. 39. Under the sem- 
blance of describing the character of 
a former chance.*or, Sir Constantine 
Phipps, the speaker takes the op- 
portunity of pourtraying the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of the chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Clare, whom he 
was then addressing, 40, 41- Ex- 
tract from a speech in behalf of Mr. 
Peter Finerty indicted for a libel; 
the speaker commences by openly 
telling the jury, that they are packed 
and prejudiced against the cause, ibid, 


DALLAS's Elements of. self-know- 
ledge, goo. Definition of man, gor. 
The anatomy of the mind, 303. 
The topic of love, 305 

Davie’s Letters from Paraguay, 143. 
The author’s arrival at New York, 
whither he had directed his course, 
with a view of wandering about he 
knew not well where on the conti- 
nent of North America, 149. Di- 
verted from this resolution by the 
prospect of a voyage to Botany Bay, 
ibid. Disgusted with the Angio- 
Americansy on account of the short 
time they allot to their meals, ibid. 
The American women patterns of 
domestic economy and cleanligess, 
t50. The question of emigration 
considered, 151. The author sets out 
for Botany Bay ; is driven by a hurri- 
cane into Monte Video in the river 
La Plata, 152. Attacked by a dis- 
ease incident to Europeans, on their 
first going into these latitudes, which 
compels his shipmates to leave him 
behind, ibid. His recovery, 153. His 
relapse; removed by order of the 
governor to Buenos Ayres, 154. His 
restoration to reason; acquires the 
affections of the Dominicans, ibid. 
The population of Paraguay, 155. 
‘The resemblance between the Indian 
tribes, and the boors éf Russia, ibid’. 
Specimen of North American clean- 
liness, «57. The author accome 
panies Father Hernandez on a spisitu- 
-al mission to the presidency of Rioja 
Miuor, 159. <A revoir of the eccle- 
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siastics and Indians to massacre the 
Spaniards; the author escapes fromthe 
genera: iot by the favour and precau- 
tion of an Indien, who interfered ia 
his behalf and provided him. with the 
signal, by which friends were to be 
distinguished from enemies, 159. Is 
packed up smong some goods, which 
are annually sent to Buenos Ayres 
from the inter-or settlements, 160 
Dawson en the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity, 219 
Death of the Hero, 332 
Deéelinquent, 99 
Dermody, ‘life of, by Raymond, g12. 
Dermody plaeed in the sjiuation of 
Latin and Greek teacher in his fa- 
ther’s school at Ennis in the county 
of Clare, in the ninth year of his age, 
313- The influence of bad example, 
314. Specimens of his poetry in his 
tenth year, ibid. Dermody quits his 
Lome with only two shillings in his 
pocket, and arrives at Dublin, ibid. 
Finds a patron in the ke<per of an 
obscure bookstal!, but disgusted with 
his situation, engages himself as a 
shop-boy to a stcoind-hand booksel- 
ler, where he attracted the notice of 
Dr. Houltob, who affords him an 
asylum in his house, 315. The 
sensitive linnet, ibid. He quits Dr. 
Houlton’s, and engages himself to a 
scene painter belonging to the Dublia 
Theatre, where he attracted the no- 
tice of Mr. Owenson, who intro- 
duced the youthful puet to a numerous 
and respectable circle of friends, 317- 
He loses through his misconduct the 
exertions of his friends, 917. Is pa- 
tronized by the Countess of Moira z 
enlists as a private soldier in the 
108th regiment ; arrives in England 
in 1994; is patienized by the most 
illustrious characters, 319: Dies in 
the 28th year of his age. ib. 
Dick’s Lectures on the Acts, 43% 
= ene a der Mannussohne aus 
t fedar des grafen 
Dimsdale sulphur baths, te ; 
Diversions of Purley. Vide Tooke, 

Dix’s Treatise on co. #ructing maps, 
ria 

Doctrine of philosophical necessity,o1 
Douglas’s Life of Professor Pa 
358. Gellert commences his stu- 
dies atthe university of Leipsic at 
the age of Mineteen, 359. An inci 
dent recorded of his first essay in 
Mie pulpit; Cellert undertakes the 
edutation of (Wo young shen 
who resided neat Drevicn, ibid 
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The first publications of the professor 
were his contributions to a work en- 
tirled* Amusements of the Heart and 
Understanding,’ 359. Subject to pain- 
tu! attacks of that mental disorder, 
which has so often and so fatally 
humbled the pride ef genius, g6t. 
Gellert visits the waters of Carlsbad, 
but receives no benefit from them ;dies 
in the year 176g, after a long scene 


of sickness and despondency, 363 
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Chamber’s School for Friends, 434 

Collet’s Sacred Dramas, 329 


Reynolds’ Delinquent. 99 


Dubest’s Elements ot Commerce, 447 
Duncan’s Invocation to Truth, 104 
EDGEWORTH’s Leonora, 215 


Fin schr leichtes mittel vie ritterguts 


besitzer, dc. 545 
Elements ot Commerce, 447 
E'+ments of Self-Knowledge. Vide 

Dallas. 

Entropeon, Essay on, 216 
Esprit de Madame de Genilis, 537 


Essais Historique et Critique sur ia 
Franche Magonerie, 538 
Essay on the Nature of Laws, 1b. 
Essay Norrisian, 96 
Evanson’s SecondThoughts on the T'ri- 
nity, 95 


Eventtul Marriage, 329 
Eversfield Abbey, ibid, 
Eyton’s Sermon, 208 





Explanation of Christ’s Ser- 


mon, 324 
Europe, present state of, 325 
FABLES by Baldwin, 114 
Fellowes’sTreatise on death, 207 
Ferdinand and Amelia, 328 


Franklin’s Memoirs of General Thomas, 
Vide Memoirs. 
Froissart’s Chronicles. 


Vide Johnes. 
Funeral Oration, by Bezely, 
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GELLERT’s Life. Vide Douglas. 

Gentz on the present.state of Europe, 
; 325 

Good’s Lucretius. Vide Lucretius. 

Gout, observations on the, 

Crammar, Swedish introduction to, 


446 
Guide to Knowledge and Virtue, 224 
HAMILTON’s Agrippina, 188 
Helme’s Piigrim of the Cross, 215 


Hewat’s Sermons, 97 
S1istoire de l’occupation de la Baviere, 
par N. Francois de Neufchateau, 515. 
Yhe death of Maximilian Joseph, 


Elector of Bavaria, who died in t777, 
excites the desire of the. house of 
Austria to get possession of his do- 
minions, ibid, Character of Joseph 


TI. 517 
Histoire de l’astronomie, §3° 
Historien de la Jeunesse, , 535 
Hirschetl’s Funeral Sermon, 433 
Holcrott’s Bryan Perdue. Vide Bi y- 

an. 

Hugo, Penange of, 100 
Hymns by Réyrac, translated, 439 
INIQUITY, mirror of, 209 
Invocation to Truth, 104 
Tnteresting conversations on moral and 

religious subjects, 224 
Italy, travels through. Vide Kotze- 

bue. ' 


JOHIN’s Etymological exercise on the 
Latin grammar, 112 
Johnstone’s reply to Smith, 109 
Johnes’ translation of Froissart’s Chro- 
nicles, 225. Character of Frois- 
Sart as delineated by M. de St. Pa- 
laye, ibid. His residence in England 
between the years 1960 and 1366. 
Obtains permission, while yet at- 
tached to the service of his royal pa- 
troness, Philippa, queen of Edward, 
to travel through various parts of 
Europe, 227. In 1369, having lost his 
patroness, he retired to the living 
of Lestines, where the publicans in 
a short time received 500 francs ot 
his money, ibid. In1384 he appears 
in the new character of clerk of the 
chapel to Guy, Count de Blois, at 
whose instigation he contimueshis un- 
finished history, ibid. -In -1388, he 
again sets off on his travels; is ac- 
companied by a worthy baight named 
Espaing du Lyon; his reception at 
the court of Count Gaston de Foix, 
223, et seq. The marriage:of the 
Countess of Boulogne with the Duke 
of Betri, drew him to Avignon, where 
a robbery was committed upon him, 
whicly he celebrated in a poem, 230. 
In 1995, after a twenty-seven years 
absence, he appears once more inEng- 
land at the shrine of Thomas 4 Bec. 
ket; his stay in England did not 
exceed three or four months, but his 
history is continued to the death of 
Richard in 1399; the time of his 
déath uncertain, 231. Remarks on 
some of Froissart’s peculiar excellen- 
cies, 232. The spirit of chivalry 
the” most prominent feature of the 
age in which he lived, 233. The 
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behaviour of King Edward afser the 
battie of Calais to-his prisoners, a 
striking example of ccurtesy towards 
a vanquished enemy, in the contrast 
afforded by his different address to 
the traitor Charny, and the gailane 
Kibeaumont, 234, et seq. Vain 
gory considered as an indelible 
blemish in a knight or squire, 235. 
In his descriptions of batties, Froise 
sart shews the hand of a master, 236. 
Extract of an affecting incident which 
occurred after the battie of Auray, 
237- An early instance of our na- 
tional superiority in naval affairs over 
our neighbours, 298. Froisszri’s ex- 
cellence in descriptive scenery, 239- 
Defects of Froissart’s history; the 
vast importance of the work to our 
national historians, 241. Translated 
by Lord Berners in the reign of 
Henry VIII. merits and detects of 
the present translation examined, 
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ourney of life, 329 
uvenile Perceptor, 444 


KNIGHT’s Funera} Sermon, 433 

Kotzebue’s Travels, 83. The list of 
those who are to be excluded from the 
inestimabje privilege of reading this 
book, ibid. The instinctive passion 
for variety to Which Mr. K. is seri- 
ously disposed to ascribe the pro- 
pensity of man to visit remote coun- 
tries, 85. The delights of a morn- 
ing spent amidst the Apennines de- 
cribed ina silly letter from Barberini; 
a dreaming enthusiast and a great 
lover of coffee, 86. A correct speci- 
men of what the modern race ofweep- 
ing travellers substitute for <hought 
and description, ibid. The mischievous 
diligence with which the author 
seizes on every occasion afforded by 
the ignorance, the folly, or the super- 
stition ef mankind, to make religion 
the object of insipid and blasphemous 
drollery, Contrast between the 
streets.of Naples and Paris, 89. Ac- 
count of the professions of letter-wri- 
ters and letter-readers at Naples ; 
criticism on the picture of Nathan 
and David, 91. Kayserman the 
painter and pig-seller, ibid. Ac. 
count of the chambers of the dead 
in the church of the Capuchins, 
ibid. The hardy courage and gener- 
ous loyalty of the Tyrolese, 93, et 
seq. 


LAMBE on constitutional diseases, and 


researches into the properties of 
spring water, 293 Water an cary 
subject of medical research; yet 
there was no rule on which tw ground 
a philosophical notice of the causes 
operated, till chemistry began to lay 
open the wonders of nature, 294. 
Scarcely noticed before the days of 
Boyle, 295. Labours of Hoffmann, 
Short, and Black examined, ibid. 
Water proved by chemical experi- 
menrs to be a true solvent of lead, 
296. Opinions of SitfGeo. Baker, Drs. 
Heberden and Percival on the sub- 
ject, 297. Symptoms of disease there- 
by produces, ibid. The more com- 
mon and general affections which are 
attributed to water contaminated by 
lead, are pains of the stomach, 299. 
Cases in which the symptoms were 
uncommon, ibid. The occurrence 
which first convinced the author that 
common water is to be ranked among 
the substances which have the most 
direct and powerful influence onthe 
animal economy, 383 The hypo- 
thesis adopted by Dr. Lambe, as giv- 
ing an adequate explanation of the 
geveration of human diseases, 384. 
On the scrophula, consumption, 


cancer, and gout, 387 
Lawrence’s Bampton Lecture, Vide 
Bampton. 
Lectures on the Acts, 43! 
Lecture, Bampton, Vide Bampton. 
Leonora by Edgworths 215 


Letters toa young lady. Vide West. 

Letter on Piy’s death, 4 

Lewes, :nemoirsof. Vide Memoirs. 

L.lienthalische Betrachtugen, 512. Four 
new planets called from the names 
of the discoverers, Htrschell, Piazzi, 
Olbers, and Harding, 51g. From 
the nebulz attending two of these 
planets it is evident that their atmos- 
pheres must be censiderably higher 
and denser than that of our earth, 

314 

Linnaeus. Vide Maton. 

Logan’s Poems, 375. Marks of a feel 
ing heart, a cultivated taste, and a 
power of éxpressing himself with 
peculiar terseness and ease, discerni- 
bie iv L’scomposition, 977- The 
Braes of Yarrow, 373. Dialogue 
between two lovers, 379. Ode on 
the death of a young lady, ib. 

Love, pleasures of. Vide Stewart. 

Lowrie’s method of keeping aceounts 
with bankers in town and 7]? 
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Lowe’s Verses on Nelson, 332 
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Loecock on the nature and property of 
Wool, 220 
Lucretius, translated by Good, 167. 
' Remarks ona few English translations 
from the Latin poets, 168. On Dry- 
den’s Virgil, Francis’s and Bosca- 
en’s Hor’ce, Griinger’s Tibullus, 
Stitius,; Garth’s Ovid, Rowe’s Lue 
can; Ho! day’s Dryden’s, Crreche’s, 
Tate’s, M.dan’s, Owsen’s, Marsh’s, 
Rhodes’s, Giord’s Juvenal, 160, 
Drummond's and Brewster’s Per- 
sius, 170. The preface of Good’s 
Lucretius examined, 171. ‘The scanty 
materials extant for composing a 
life ot Lucretius, ibid. The affecia- 
fpr of reducing the rea! terminations 
@ personal appeliations ts the verna- 
cular idiom of the language, to which 
each individual may belong, 172. 
‘Translation of a passage from Horace, 
373- Discovery of a manuscript at 
Pompeii, 174. Quotation from Lu- 
cretius, 178, et seq. Ditto. 417, 
et seq. The affected closeness of 
his translation,under the false idea of 

ny terse compression, occasionally leads 
2 Mr. G. into arrant nonsense, 419. 
@ Camoens not an unsuccessful imita- 
' tor among the moderns, 420. Quota- 


tions, 428, et seq. 
Luxmoore’s manual of anatomy and 
physiology, 99 


MACALLUM’s Travels in Trinidad, 
45- Governor Picton, 46. Colonel 
Fullarton, 47. The oolicy of raising 
black corps questionable, ibid. The 
over proportion of the black to the 
white population in West India is- 
lands, 48. The transportation of a 
number of Highlanders recammended, 
ibid. Objections to the plaw, 49. 
An account of a bituminous lake, 
ibid. Horrors of West India slavery, 
50. The fine for the murder ofa 
slave, eleven pounds four shillings, 
g1- Anecdote of the murder of a 
negro by a militia man, ibid. Ano- 
ther anecuote of the most barbarous 
and wanton cruelty, 52- Mr. Macal- 
Wum’s style examined, 54, ¢t seq. 

Macheuochie’s' Naval Architecture, 

947 

Madoc, Vide Southey. 

Manchester.Soriety. Vide Memoirs of 
Lucretius. Vide Gool. 

Manual of anatomy and physiolozy, 


Maps, treatise on the eonstruction «+, 
13! 
Mariners’, instinction to, 448 


Maton’s general View of the Written 


of Linnaeus, by Pulteney, §5. Por- 
trait of Pulteney, 57 Pulteney ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary; opeus 
shop at Leicester; his occupation 
not the most constant ; his Catvinis. 
tic brethren preferring the comforts 
of prayers to those of bolusses, while 
the higher bred episcopalians de- 
spised altogether the stuff ofa Pres- 
byterian apothecary, 57. Takes his 
diploma at Edinburgh; arrives in 
London, 58- Is patronized by the 
Earl of Bath, who died at the ex- 
piration of a year, ibid. Retires to 
Biandford in Dorsetshire; pub~ 
Jishes the * general View of the 
Writingsof Linnzus;’ dies by an 
attack of inflammation of the lungs 
in the seventy-second year of his age, 
leaving an sthacet fortun*, 59. His 
museum bequeathed to the Linneen 
Society, ibid. The birth of Linnzus 
announced with minute particularity, 
ashaving happened betweeen twelve 
and one o’clock in the night dividing 
the 1g-22 asd 13-22 of May, which 
is described as adelightful season be- 
tween the months of _frondescence 
and florescence, 62. Linnzus goes 
to school; more learning whipped 
into boys than was ever whipt out of 
them, ibid. Linnzus narrowly es- 
capes being apprenticed to a shoe 
maker ; goes to the University of 
Lund, which he quits for Upsal; eats 
when he can, and patches his shoes 
with folded paper; becomes ac- 


‘ quainted with Celsius; obtains pu- 


pils; goes to Lapland ; on his retura 
to Stockholm presented by the aca- 
demy of science with ten pounds, 
ibid. Delivers lectures to a numere 
ous audience at seven sbillings ae 
head; dislodged from this employ 
ment by Dr. Rosen, 63. Makes an 
effort toobtain arich wife; the lady 
is willing, the mother is not; Lin- 
nzus goes to Holland, and takes his 
doctor’s d gree; from thence to 
England aod Paris; r-turnsto Stock- 
bolm; his success with two patients 
brings him into notice, 63° Mcdalg 
struck to immorfalize his memory ; 
he is peysioned, enuodied, and creat- 
ed aknight of the Polar Star, ibid. 
Piques himself on his discovery of 
the mystical powers of the number 
five; congratulites himseif_on being 
styled Princess Botasicorum, ih. 


Martiai British, : 102 
Muxey’s Trafaigar, © qi4 
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Meoicime, 
Cooper on the Cataract, 442 
Crampton’s Essay on the entropeon, 


. 216 
Lambe’s Researches into the proper- 
ties.of spring waters, afd treatise on 


constitutional diseases, goo 
Luxmoore’s Manual of anatomy and 
physiology, 99 
Wiilan on cutaneous diseas-s, 149 


Whately’s Cases of two extreordinary 
polypi removed trom the nose 335 
on strictures of the ure- 





thra, 442 
Traité d'education physique des en- 
« fans, 539 


Memoi's of Agrippina, 188. Contwi:.s 
noth.ug to distinguish them froma 
novel, ibid. et seqe 
-~ of Charles Lee Lewes, con- 
taining anecdotes, historical aid bio- 
graphical, of the Enziish and Scottish 
stages during a period of forty years, 
203. The first appearance of Mrs, 
Siddons at Dubiin, whimsically cele- 
brated in an Irish newspaper, 204. 
Moses Kean’s wooden leg. Dots io 
i’s and strokes tot’s. Duodce Dip, 
205 

weew— of General Thomas, by 
Franklin, 255. General T. goes to 
India in the year 1782, is the capa 
city of a sailor, and having desertedhis 
ship, wandered for some time over the 
peninsula, until he, was employed in 
the service of the Begum Sumroo, and 
afterwards in that of Appakandarow, 
a Mahratta chieftain, from whom he 
received asa subsidy for the forces 
he commanded, some discricts in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. Is compel- 
Jed to take refuge within the British 
frontiers in 1801, and soon atter uies 
on the road to Calcutia in 3802, 
Extracts, 257 et passim 
of the Literary auc Phiioso- 
ical Society of Manchester, 164, 
he effects of opium on the living 
bodies of animal's, 162. The ma- 
chinery of the ancient epic poem, ib. 
Alterations in the opinions now held 
regarding the gommunication of a red 
colour to the bones ig the living ani- 
mal bodies by the internal exhibition 
of madder, ib. The use and abuse 
of popylar sports and exercises, 163. 
Ap experimental inqusty into the proe 
rtions af the several elastic fuids 
onstitutiog the atmosphere, 164. 
Of the tendency of elastic fluids to 
diffusion through each other, 165. 
Fhe absorption of clasuc fluids by 


water anJ dther liquids, ibid. Of a 
property possessed by caoutchotc> at 
a Certain temperatuie of communicite 
ing a sensation of heat to the lips" 
when drawn-out wpon them, 166. 
Dalton’: theary of gaseous mixtures 





considefed, idid, . 
Methodists, address to, 320 
Meyler’s Poetical: amusement on the 

journey of life, 329 
Mineral waters, treatise on, 109 
Mirror of iniyvity, 209 
Moral and reiigious subjects, conver- 

sations on, 224 
NAVAL Architecture, 217 
Necessity, philosophical, 239 
Nelson’s life, 

—_————; by White, bs 
-— tomb, 203 
Norrisian essay, 9® 


Northern Summer. Vide Carr. 
NOveELs. 


Alphonsine, §20 
Agrippina, 488 
Belvillie House, 106 
Bryan Perdue, 2 

Charies and Cecilia, 52¢ 


Edgworth’s Leonora, 24g 
Eventful Marriage, ct” wy 
Eversiield Abbey, ibe 
Ferdinand and Amelia, 323 
Helme’s Pilgrim of the cross, 215 


OBSERVATIONS on the gout, 97 
- on Dimsdale sulphur 





baths, 223 
Ode on Nelson’s death, 333 
Origin vf the present war, 327 
PALMYRA, by Peacock, 219 
Parental duties, summary of, 22% 


Paraguay, letters trom. Vide Dayie. 

Park.nson’s tour in America, 24. 

* Avowedlly written for the purpose of 
vilifying America. Misforiuces at- 
tend th: author oo the outset of his 
voyage, 25. The author treats Ge. 
neral Washington with great frauk- 
ness, 26. The hatred of the Ame- 
ricans against the Engiish, 27. Also 


and likewise su anecdove, ibid. 
Parkinson's Observations om the gout, 
97 

Partridge’s ermon, 207 
Peacock’s Palmyra, 210 


Peacock’s Observations on the water at 
the Dimsdae new sulphur baths, 223 


Peers’ Seatonian prize poem, 213 
Penance of Hugo, tu6 
Piigrimi of the cross, 215 


Piw’s death, lesser oily 4ti 
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INDEX 


Fliin man’s epistle to every child of 
Adam, 97 
Piayfair’s letter to the author of the 
examination of Stewart's short state- 
_ ment of facts, 260 
Pleasures ot Love. Vide Stewart. 
Piutarque des Jeunes demoiselles, 532 
oly pi removed trom the nose, = 935 


Recueil d’Observations de Zeologié et 


d’anatomie comparée, 534 


Régence du duc 4’Orléans, par Mar- 


moutel,525. Remarks on the study 
and compilation of history, 526. How 
the author came to be dignified with 
the high office of historiographer, 527- 
The commencement ofthe eighteenth 
century, arich and fertile fiela for 


Poitry, 
Boyd’s Penance of Hugo, 100 
British Martial, 102 
Carlisle’s Poems, 102 
Ceckin’s Rural Sabbath, 218 
Death of the Hero, 332 


Durcan’s Invocation to Truth, 104 
Edward’s All Saints’ Church, 435 


the cultivation of historians, 528 
Reinhard on the present state of the 
commerce of Great Britain, 210 
Retrospect of philosophical, mechanical 
discoveries, 449 
Reyrac’s Hymns, 439 


Rose onthe poor laws, Bone’s letter toy 


208 
Rural Sabbath, Cockin’s, 241 
Rushton’s Poems, 439 
SABBATH, Rural, ait 
Saunders’s Treatise on mineral waters, 
Scenic Exhibitions, protest against, 224 
School for Friends, 434 
Seatonian Prize poem, Peers’s, 213 


Selections from the Old and New Testa- 


ments, 
Srncie Sermors. 
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Fitzgerald's Nelson’s Tomb, 103 
Good’s Lucretius, 183 
Jan’s Poems, 375 
LoWe’s Verses‘on Nelson, 333 
Madoc, by Southey, 92 
Maxey’s Ode on Trafalgar, 331 
Meyler’s Journey of Lite, 329 
Ode on Nelson’s Death, 332 
Pcacock’s Palmyra, 210 
Peer’s Seatonion prize poem, 213 
Pryme’s Greek Ode, 29 
Rushton’s Poems, 439 
Spenser by Todd, 411 
Stewart’s Pleasures of Love, 183 
*Summerset’s Poems, 214 
Tremenheere’s Trafalgar, 332 
Wright’s Translation of de Reyrac’s 


hyntns, 439 
Postscript to Stewart's statement of 
facts relative to the election of Pro- 
fessor Leslie, 260 
Preponde .nce Maritime et Commer- 
cia'e de Grande Bre:agne, par M. 
Monbrion, 449. The tavourite as- 
sumption of the suthor is, that the 
prosperity of Great Britain is founded 
on the ruin of other states, 450. The 
reverse proved, 450, and 451. France 
can never become a great trading 
nation under Buonaparte, 452. Li- 
berty the tutelary divinity of com- 
merce, 453. Conduct of Great Britain 
towards neutral powers defended, 


456 
Present State of Europe, 325 
Present War, origin of, 327 


Protest against scenic exhibitions, 224 
Prym’s Greek Ode, 29. Construction 
of the plan objectionable, ibid. Partsof 
the execution jess commendable than 
the rest, specified, 31. Quotation, 


35 
Purley, Diversions of. “Vide Tooke. 
RAYMOND’s Lifeof Dermody. Vide 


Dermody. : 


Adkin’s Sermon on Nelson, 434 


Basely’s Funeral Oration, 208 
Biddulph’s Sermon on Nelson, 433 
Buiman’s ditto, 423 
Bunting’s Sermon, 324 
Clout’s Sermon on Nelson, ibid. 
Cooke’s ditto, 432 
Eyton’s Sermon, 208 
Hirscheli’s Sermon on Nelson, 433 
Knight,s ditto, 433 
Partridge’s Sermon, 207 
’ Style’s Sermon ou Nelson, 433 
Toogood’s Sermon, 324 
Warner’s ditto, 324 
Wood’s ditto, 434 
Young’s ditto, 434 


Smith’s Remarks on the re ort of M. 


Chaptal to the Consuls of France, 108 


Southey’s Madoc, 72. The introduc. 


tion parodied ; the puff poetical, and 
the puff medicinal; Thalaba used 
by the author as a phylactery ; meta- 


' physical and revolutionary poets ; 


pettry once depicted as a beautiful 
female holding a musical instrument 
in one handy and while the other 
sweeps the chords she seems listening 
to the voice of inspiration, which 
comes from heaven ; the muse af the 
clese of the eighteenth century, a 
subject for the humbler art of the 
caricaturisty 74. The passage of Lu- 
cian, from which the author’s motto 
is takeny vindicated; parts of Mr. 
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Southey’s Thalaba compared to the 
Rtinding of the hurdy gurdy, some to 
the dissonaut clang of marrow bones 
and cleavers, and some to the rapid 
rapping harmony of the sait-box, 76. 
The preface examined, ibid. The 
subject considered; the great faulc 
the want of uvity of desiga, 80 

Speeches, Curran’s, Vide Curran. 

Speuser, Vide Todd. 

Souvenirs Les de M. le Comte de Cay- 
lus, 47g- Amecdotes relating to the 
private conduct of the Count d’Oliva- 
rez, prime minister to Philip 1V. of 
Spain, 474. The secret and true 
causes which banished Mlie. dela 
Fayette from the court of Louis XIII. 
and the intrigues of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu to procure her departure, 475. 
Anglomania, 477 

Statistique Elementaire de la France, 
par Peuchet, 494. Natural effects of 
commerce on civilization, 495. 
English finance first reduced to 
a system by Sir W. Perty in the 
seventeenth century, 497- The 
public schools of Paris, 498. Popu- 
lation of Paris, ibid. The number 
and power of tribunals, 499. Popu- 
lation of the French empire, 500. On 
longevity and the relative proportions 
of age tothe population, S01. An- 
nual births and deatas, ibid. Terri- 
torial productions; product of la- 
bour, 503. The national forces of 
the French empire, 404 

Steware’s Pleasures of love, 183. Six 
epic poems distinguish the present day 
from any which has elapsed since the 
death of the indefatigable Blackmore, 
all of them defective except Cumber- 
land’s Calvary, and Pye’s Ailred, 
ibid. The genius of Greece declined 
more than the judgment, but the 
contrary was the case with Rome, 
184. Something similar has occurred 
in the literary history of our own 
country, ibid. The faults which 
disfigure the pages of Mr. Stewart, 
are a profusion of glaring colouring, 
a display of scientific or technical 
language, a multitude of ambiguous 
epithets, &c. ibid. 

——— Putphlets relative to the elec- 
tion of 2 mathematical professor in 
the University of Edinburgh,examin- 
ed, a6o 

Stower’s Typographical marks used in 


correcting proof sheets, 445 
Strictures of the Urethra, 442 
Struensee, eine Skisse, $43 
Style*’s Funera! Sormon, 433 


Summerset's Poems, a! 
Suicide, Le, ee S38 
Swedish Crammar, introduction co, 


6 

Sylloge Confessionum, 113. The tt 
fidence, moderation, and forbéarance 
which was maintained in different de- 
grees by some, but in a very laudable 
and exemplary degree in all thé pub- 
lic confessions of all thé reformed 
churches at the period of thé refptma- 
tion, respecting those arduous and 
mysterious doctrines, which are cop- 
nected with the divine predestytation, 
with the will and powers of the 
natural man, and the operations and 
offices of the Holy Ghost, 115. A 
distinction to be made between the 
private sentiments and writings of 
Luther, Melancthon, or Cal and 
those works which they wert induced 
to compile for public use, ibid. En- 
chiridion Theologicum, 117. The 
negligence and oscitancy of the Clas 
rendon editors, 119. Lite of Hooker, 
221. Typographical errors both ef 
the life and works are numerous 
and important to a very disgraceful 
degree, sbid. List of errors, which 
materially affeet the sense, ie2, The 
homilies, 247. List of errors, 249, 





et seq. 

TAYLOR’s Instruction to mariners, 
443 

—— Summary of parental du- 

ties, 274 


Children’s true guide to 
kuowledge and virue, ibid. 
Thirlwall’s Protest against scenic ex. 
hibition, ibid. 
Thomas, General, Franklin’s memuirs 
of. Vide Memoirs. 
Thoughis on the creation of the hu- 
man body and soul, 229 
- on the state of Great Brita: . 
and France, 40° 
- on the state of Great Britain 
and France, at the close of Mr. Pitt’s 
life and administration, 400. The 
magnitude, influence, and energy of 
the French empire, 401. Character 
of Bonaparte, 40a. Threé several 
zras when universal monarchy threat- . 
ened the independence of Europe, 
4°3- Of the invasien’ of England, 
405. With what justice the Emperor 
Francis is reprobated for concluding 
the peace of Presburg considered, 
’ 
Todd’s Spenser, 4:1. The a 
ia am editor ef Spenser, ibid. The 
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INDEX. 


progress of poetical taste, from the 
revival of literature, 41.2. . Tire Fairy 
Queene edited by Hughes, Spence, 
Warton, Upton, and Hurd, 413, et 
seq. .£xamination of Todd’s edi- 
tion, . 415 
Toilette des dames, 535 
"Toogood’s Sermon, 32 
Tcoxe’s Diversions of Putley, 66, ‘The 
author’s indefatigable spirit of in- 
ttigue ; how he became au early mas- 
ter of that system ot popular delusion, 
called patriotism ; appeared in ali the 
great contentions with government 
trom the commencement of the 
American war, to the French revo- 
lution; how he was taken in one 
of these entetprizes, and General 
Mansfield retused him his liberty on 
parole, froma misconception, or as 
the author affirms, from a perversion 
of the meaning of a conjunction, 67. 
Publishes his * Letter to Dunuing,’ 
which made a consiccrabie impres- 
sion aw etymologists ; the advantages 
of this impression felt by Mr. Fooke ; 
the * Diversions of Puriey’ a dilata- 
tion only of the pamphiet addressed 
to Dunning, €8. A subscription for 
an annuity for the author, ibid. The 
episcopal antagonisc in the first volume 
exchanged in the second for Sir Fran- 
cis Burdetty the most docile and im- 
plicit of his pupils, the sage and pro- 
found Bosville excepted, ibid. The 
* Rights of Man ;’ right and wrong ; 
definition of right and left, 72. 
Right no other than rectum (regituin ) 
from regere, 123. The people of 
Melinda a polished and flourishing 
people, left-handed, ibid. The decided 
and infallible Wimbledon oracle,125. 
‘Che God of Horne Tvuoke, and the 
God of Thomas Paine are essentialiy 
different beings, though both are de- 
nominated the God of Nature, 126. 
Godwin soars above them; Sweden- 
borg and Brothers; Abershaw, dang- 
ling in irons, 128. Tooke assumed 
the character of a philosopher to 
destroy the error of abstraction, as 
the Parisian anarchists. assumed the 
appellation of patriots to destroy, not 
reserve their country, 274. The 
nd of bulls invaded, 274. Jobn- 
son, Stevens, and Malone, 276. 
The anatomy of dancing, 277. Quo- 
tations, passim. Derivation of truth, 
364 et seq. , OF aajectives, 968. 
Of abbreviations,. 370, et seq. 
Character of Mr. Tooke 378 
Tour in America, Vide Parkinson, 


Townshend’s Sermons, tat. 


Transactions, 


Traveis through dtaly, Kotz: bue. Vide 
Kotzebus,.7° 
Treatise ov Constructing maps vit 


Tour in Zealand, in the year t8o%, by 


a native, 785. The fondnéss which 
exsts among the continenial nations 
for imitz'ing whatever is English, 
285. The mouument erecred in the 
vicinity of Copenhygen to com- 
memorate the enfancipation of the 
Dani: peasantry, 287. Lestanes 
of disinterested heroism which took 
place in the yeor 1710, inabarile be- 
tween the !anish and Swedish fleets, 
290. The loy-lty of the Danes to 
their prince exhibited in a striking 
lhstance, 293 
Reasous 
ot publication stated ; coutents, ibid. 

et seq. 
Pai'osoyhical, of the 
Reva! Socte:y of London, go7. The 
differences in the magnetic needle, 
on board the Investigator, ariving from 
an alteration in the ship’s head, by 
M. Flindersy ibid. On the direction 
and velocity of the motion of the sun, 
and solar system, ibid. Odserva- 
tions on the si:gular figure of Ue pla- 
net Saturn; abstract of onservations on 
a diurnal . variation of the barometer 
between the tropics, 3g1. The phy- 
siology of the stapes, on: of the bones 
of the organ of hearing, deduced from 
a comparative view cf its structure 
and uses in different azimals, gge 9 
on anartificial substance which pos- 
sesses the characteristic properties of 
tannin, 993. The cases of a full 
grown woman in whom the ovaria 
were deficient, 394. Description of 
malformation iu the heart of an ine 
fantyibid. On amethod of analysing 
stones containing fixed alkali by 
means of the boracie acid, 395. On 
the reproduction of buds, ibid. Ac- 
count of two mummies, of the Egyp- 
tian Ibis, one of which was in a per- 
fect state, 396. On the magnetic 
attraction of oxydes of irony ibid. 
Additional €xperiments and remarks 
on an artificial substance which pos- 
sesges the principal characteristic 
properties of -tanming 397. On the 
discovery of palladium, with observa. 
tious on other substances found with 
platina, ibid: Experiments on a 
mineral! substange formerly supposcd 
to be zeolite, with some remarks on 
two species of uran glimmer, 399 


Traite d’ Education physique ucs Enfan'g 


339 
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Tfeatise on death R 
Treatise on mineral waters 109 
‘Tremenheere’s Trafalgar 332 
Trinity, thoughts on the 95 
Truth, invocation to 104 
Typographical marks 445 


VIES des Hommes celebres $35 
Vindication of some passages in the 
New Testament. _ Vide Winstanley. 
Volunteers, Address to the 444 
Voyage enterpris dans le$ gouverne- 
mens meridionaux de |’Empire de 
Russie 533 
Voyages de Guibert, 458. Description 
of the situation of Brest and the de- 
plorable state of the marine in that 
harbour, under the old governmest, 
459- Greatinsubordination on board 
the old French marine, 461. Ne- 
cessarily produced by the mode in 
which the officers of each ship were 
chosen, ibid. C&conomy of the em- 
peror Joseph, 462. Conduct of Tu- 
renne, atthe battle of Jurchheim, 
ibid. Speech of. Marshal Brog. 
lio, after the passage of the Lo- 
buc, 463. Account ef Mount Bal. 
lon, the highest of the Vosges, 464. 
French inos, 465. The indepen- 


207 


dence and happiness of thé Swiss, 
Different features of the Alps 


466. 
ani Pyrenees, 467. Interesting 
specimen of the state of manners in 
France, 468 
Voyage a la partie Orientale de la Terra 
Firma par, F, Depons, 477. The first 
settlers in Cumana were two Spanish 
priests, who went with the benevolent 
intention of converting the Indians, 
479- Conquest of St. Domingo, ar- 
rival of Las‘ Casas in America, ibid. 
Cession of the produce of Venezuela 
to the mercantile house of Weslers in 
Germany, ibid. Account of the lake 
ef Maracaibo, 480. Method of catch- 
ing wild ducks in ditto, 481. The 
lake Valentia, ibid. The population 
of Caracas ascertained by an annual 
census taken by the parish priests, 
482. Performancé of the duties of 
Feligion not left to th: discretion and 
consciences of the fauhiul in the Spa- 
nish dominions, 482. The causes 
of scanty population, 483. The 
y Somer education, ibid. Laws of 
Spain with respect to marriage, ibid. 
A bad wife, a triple curse to a Spa- 
hiard, 484. Treatment ot negroes, 
ibid, The aborigines of America, 
485. The civil and miluary organi- 
zation of thes¢ colonies, ibid Ex- 


position of the religious drganization 
of Caracas, 487. Agtitulture and the 
parations of colonial commodities, 
488. Commercial systent i 
in regard to her colonies, 489. 
ministration of the 9 49% 
Spanish Guyana, and the river bro. 
nuko, 491, et seq. 


UNITE du Genre humiin, par F. 
Blumenbach, 517, The diffetent co- 
Jour of the human animal in diffe- 
rent climates, an accidental not es- 
sential difference, ibid. et seqe 

Unnatural uncle, ~ 107 

Urethra, Strictures of the, 44% 

WAR, brigin of the present, 379 

Warner’s Sermon, 182 

Waste lands, obsetvations, 222 

West’s Letters to a young lady on thé 
duties and characters of women, 337. 
The whole superstructure laid uport 
the foundations of religion, 399.— 
Great. attention paid by the writet 
to the middle orders of society, ibid. 
Object of the Calvinists, Methodists, 
and Unitarians, 339. Evangelical 
preachers, 340. Description of a 
family where comfort is sacrificed for 
the sake of appearances, 341. Of 
the melancholy Cowper, 342. A 
great error in modern fema!e educa- 
tion, 34% 

Whateley'’s cases of two extraordinary 
polypi removed fromthe nose; 335 

—on strictures of the urethra; 

‘ 44% 

Wilson’s Address to volunteers, 4 

Willan’s Description of cutaneous dis- 
eases, 140. Exanthemata, or rashes, 
five genera of ufticaria, nettle-rash, 
roseoia, rose-rash; iris, raitibow-rashy 
purpura, purple oF scdérbutic-rash, and 
Erythema, or red-rash, t41. The 
three varieties of measles, rubeola, 
vulgaris, R. sine catarrho, and R. 

‘ gigra, ibid. Treatment during the 
eruptive stage, 142. The use of the 
pediluvium recommended in prefer- 
ence to antimonials, and other dia- 
phoretics, ibid. Kubeola sine catarrho 
does not emancipate the constitution 
from the power of the ‘contagion, 
nor prevent’ the accéssion of the R. 
vulgaris at a future’ period, ibid. 
Kubeola nigra, 143. The putrid 
measies denominated by Sir W. 
Watson, proved co'be the scariatina ; 
the unseit.ed state of opimons and 
nomenclature respecting scariatina till 
after the year 17807 checacter of Ure 











ecariatins, 144. Three varieties ; 
seaslatina, simplex, anginosa, and 
maligna ; the diagnostics of scariatina 
and measles, 145. Imported pro. 
Bably into this country from the 
Levant; first described in modern 
times by Ingrassia a physician of 
Naples, where it was known be- 
fore the year 1500, by the name of 
Rosfalia, 146. Its progress satis- 
factorily traced by Dr. W. onder the 
mask of varying appellations through 
the different countries of Europe, 
of which it constituted for at least 
two centuries, the most malignant 
scourge, 146 
Winstanley’s Vindication ef certain 
passages in the common English ver- 
sion of the New Testament, ad- 
dressed to Granville Sharpe, Esq. 
344. The principal object of Mr. 
Sharpe's dissertation to deduce from 
the New Testament a remarkable 
idiom or rule ofgrammar in the Greek 
Janguage, and to apply that rule so 
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deduced to correct the interpretation 
of several texts in the sacred volume, 
which if they are to be understood 
according to Mr. Sharpe’s views, 
woul] materially enlarge the number 
of scripture testimonies to the di- 
vinity of Christ, 344. Sharpe’scon- 
clusion established by another mode 
of proof by Wordsworth, ibid. At. 
tacked by Biuot, ibid. And Win- 
staniey, g45. Methed obseryed by 
Winstanley in his investigation; exe 
tract from Sharpe’s tule, with a con- 
siderabie portion of the first division 
of Winstanley’s exceptions to it, 348. 
Esamination of ditso, 350, et seq. 


Wood's Funeral Sermon, 434 
Woc., Nature and property of, 22e 
YOUNG's Funeral Sermon, 434 
ZEALAND, Tour. Vide Tour. 
Zwechmissige vorkehrungen gegen 
die aasgebrochene, &c. 545 
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